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GLADIOLUS—MARSHAL FOCH 


Originated by A. E. Kunderd, Gosher, Ind. Certificate of Merit by Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Winner of the Burpee Silver Troph Can as the “ finest vairety,”’ 1921 
show of the American Gladiolus Society, St. Thomas, nada. It RS be noted that 

Marshal Foch is entirely distinct from the Holland variety Le Me 

The color of Marshal Foch is an exquisite shade of delicate salmon- — deeper toward 
the edges of the petal and brightest in the throat. It is almost a self color. It has very 
large Sets with many open at a time and held on a tall, straight spike. It ‘s classed 


as a ruffied or semi-ruffied variety. 





Published monthly by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N. Y.. 


under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $1.50 per year, three years $3.50, 15c single copy. (Copyright 1922 by Madison Cooper) 
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. Why not the Best from the start. Experimenting with mediocre kinds does not pay. 


—GLADIOLI= 
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Today 


Diener Gladioli are recognized the world over as the highest perfection yet attained in this premier 


Flower. 


The Diener strain of Gladioli excels over all other strains by having more flowers open on a 


spike at one time, larger flowers, more exquisite colorings and are more disease resisting. 





No. 191. “MRS. H. E. BOTHIN” 


Flesh salmon pink, flame scarlet center, 
heavily ruffled. Strong 4 to 5 foot spikes; 
a first-class show and cut variety. One 
of the loveliest color combinations in 
Gladioli. It has created a _ sensation 
wherever exhibited. One of the greatest 
and most perfect creations ever pro- 
duced. A heavy propagator. We recom- 
mend everyone to procure as many bulbs 
as possible of this variety. 

Each 50c.; per doz. $5,00; per 100 
$40.00. 





Our new CATALOG for 1922, de- 
scribing all our new varieties of Gladioli 
is free. Write for same today. 


It is not the grower’s opinion of his 
Gladioli which counts—but the opinion 
of the purchasing public of the same that 
really matters. 


In the following you will find a few 
of the many opinions we receive from 
our customers daily : 











Winnipeg, Canada, January 20, 1922. 
Messrs. R. Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 

Dear Sirs:—Last year, for the first time, I placed an order with 
you for some bulbs and I confess I did so with some hesitation, as 
although I did not disbelieve your reports on size and beauty of the 
fiowers grown by you, still I had been told that: the bulb) would degen- 
erate in this climate. I may say that I was agreeably disappointed, 
as not only were large bulbs produced—considerably larger than what 
you sent—but the flowers were large and magnificent indeed the finest 
that I have ever had and I grew last year over two hundred varicties, 
securing them from eighteen different growers. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL SCOTT 


LaFollette, Tennesee. January 31, 1922 
Richard Diener Co., Inc., Kentfield, Calif. 
Dear Sirs :—Last year we grew your Gladioli for the first time and 
were delighted with them. 
The bulbs were the finest I have ever seen, and your very generous 
count much more than covered the postage. 
Thos. T. Ta Frank J. Symmes and David Starr Jordan were 
—_,,= 
. oe bulblets planted April 9th began blooming July 18th 
and continued till the end of August. We had lots of fun watching 
for new varieties and comparing them with catalogue descriptions. 
Many of them were wonderfully beautiful. 
Very respectfully, 
FANNIE RICHARDSON. 
Collingswood, N. J., January 13th, 1922. 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 
yy :—I was present at the Am. Gid. Society Show at St. 
Thomas last August, «nd had the pleasure of seeing the splendid plant- 


No. 191. “MRS. H. E. BOTHIN” 


ing of your varieties in the Tirial Grounds. They as a whole, were 
superior to other plantings. ‘The block of “American Beauty” and 
“Anna Eberius” were especially fine. 
Yours very truly, 
ALFRED K. ROBERTS. 


Omaiiha, Nebraska, December 26th, 1921. 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 

Gentlemen :—I got about 800 Gladiolus bulbs from a $1.00 worth of 
seed from you three years age. They all flowered last summer and 
made an array of variety and beauty such as was never before seen 
in this neighborhood. 

Petunias made one grand display and every body passing stopped 
to admire them. I was instrumental and successful in getting Mr. 
Charles Boude, King Park fiorint, to give your stock a trial and they 
proved so superior to his old fashioned Petunias that he will now 
have none cther than yours. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BLANK. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 28th, 1922. 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 

Dear Sirs:—-Enclosed please find post office money order for 50c 
for which please send me a 5fic package of your Richard Diener To- 
mato seed. This time two yeams ago I got a 25c package and grew all 
of them; and sure was surprised to see the difference between it and 
other tomatoes; it sure produces as you claim. I’ve often counted how 
many it took te fill a bushel basket; about 40 to 45 all about the same 
size; from 1 to 1% Ibs. each. | only grew for my own use, but supply 
all my friends and neighbors. 

Yours respectfully, 
WM. F. MAAS. 





RICHARD DIENER Co., Inc. 


KENTFIELD, 


Marin County, 


California 
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Kunderd Glads _ Special Iris Offers For 
Your Spring Planting 


Alice Tiplady, Albion, Golden Gate, Argos, Roanoke, 
For the 


Cappella, Salmon Beauty, Sweet Orra, Spica and Canopus. 
ive each (50 Bulbs) $6.00. Ten each (100 Bulbs) 
Beginner : 
Ten different varieties, our selection, correctly labeled, 
prepaid to any address for one dollar. 


$10.00. Prepaid to 5th zone. 
— BEST DAHLIAS— | rit oicctios, exc 
Three collections, each containing one hundred Iris 


JOSEPH P. MARTIN, - - Waltham, Mass. 
rhizomes, express charges collect, at $2.50, $3 and $4. 





















ppose each id h 
see Bahiias, tod Sach Fall discard all but the best one, What a Our catalog, together with a list of the seven hundred 
splendid set you would have ten years hence! But it would be no varieties growing in our Garden, mailed on request. 


better than you may have this year, if you order Babcock’s Surprise VAN WERT IRIS GARDENS 


Collection. 10 best standard cutting varieties for only $3; 6 for $2; . 
3 for $1. See Adv. in March FLOWER GROWER. Lee R. Bonnewitz, Prop. 


C. G. BABCOCK, Dahlia Specialist, WESTPORT, MASS. EE ne eee 
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+ 7 hd 
| Gladvista Gardens Gladioli} 4 BIG BARGAIN IN GLADIOLI 
“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs —aii 
“NEW GLADS” selected from our Retail Folder, LARGE FLOWERING BULBS 
an extra choice selection, at reduced prices, 12 bulbs AMBRICA—Lavender-Pink 
at price of 10: BUTTERFLY—Salmon-Yellow, Ruffled 
$ 15 WNebraska..____._- $ 15 CHICAGO WHITE—White, Lavender Throat 
. 30 CRYSTAL WHITE — Crystal W., Slight Markings 
10 Wamba..--_ 15 WHITE KING—Sulphur-White, Ruffled 
10 G. Measure, % in. 1 00 SUMMER BEAUTY—Finest Pink 
5 ees, ce.) GOV. HANLY—Cardinal Red 
60 Lee 20 SENTINEL—Rose-Pink 
10 Goliath -__..----- 15 LARGE BUFF—Soft Buff 
1s A wae... 1 9 MRS. F. PENDLETON—Shell Pink, Red we 
. Pink Perfection. 10 | s S Bulbs each of the the above 10 varjeties (23 in ait all) $2. — 
Planting A bulblets in most varieties listed. 12 Bulbs each of the pe Sees “ « (120 in aD A oe: postpaid 
Will quote you a special low cash price No. 5 and No. 6 sizes. With every $7.25 order 1 Gold Pheasant Free. Catalogue Free. 
F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. JOHN H. McKIBEIN, 1309 Division St., Goshen, Indiana 
















































































Doz. 100 
Alton seaman th 3 r io Monmouth ath , ® $38 First size; price per dozen, postpaid 
ERirdand --.- I to 1 Mrs: Watt} rs 300 3 bulbs at dozen rate 
Le Marechal chal Foch-1% Bin wae 2 ES ALICE TIPLADY................---- $2 50 
| touiee oe aE 2 “ 4 = Seewenen -_---- 1% = ‘2 Dn nenanaoné 2 50 
| Mise H. Franklin. 1 “1 150 Mrs. WE. Fryer is 5% AUTUMN QUEEN Rinaclinscedticnens 7 
War "71% 06 «6 60s«éMMirs. FrancisKing.1% .40 2 50 CRIMSON GLOW.........-.-.------- 3 00 
] _ el a 2 50 
3 at Dozen Rate. 25 at the 100. Add Extra for Post- FLORA RAS Gra ‘ oe, hee ee 4 00 
age outside of the Fourth Zone. a tel ee 2 50 
——_ ———— A Te a a 75 
. Prearn J. Si eenees................. 2 BD 
Geo. Hall, Adelphia, N. J. i) a 1 50 
a k 00 
gg: oO Se > = 
> 
! MRS —e are ll = 
ee RE ST l 
Home Gardens | | MRS, 0 cel ake RRR SRO a 
PRINCE OF WALES.~~~7~777777777” 1 50 
W.H. Phipps SN 1 50 
GLADIOLI =| eve state moue | RED EMPEROR ooo 2 00 
5 —————i—i“‘id*d ll al le le a a aE TE i i i i i l 
pare Columbus, Ohio YELLOW HAMMER... 1 00 
THE BEST Owing tw my official duties i As we have a rather limited supply and also strong de- 
Ses hontai ; mand for Anna Eberius, sales are limited to one dozen 
- I am obliged to reduce my bulbs. We cannot supply any planting size or bulblets 
| 8,000 a ace 6.00 || planting stock to the mini- of Anna Eberius this season. 
icago White. 3.00 || mum, and am, therefore, 
1,000 LeMarechal Foch2000 || making rou this offer, | A.P. BONVALLET & CO. 
For smaller quantities 30% | } Gladiolus Specialists 
discount from catalogued 4 
mr kg H Wichert, - -  IMilinois 
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‘AH. AUSTIN CO, - 


Austin Originations 





In Demand Wherever Known 


- 





Special Trial Lot Offers : 


-GRETCHEN ZANG-- 
SIX blooming size bulbs 
SIX planting stock size 
SIX large bulblets 


FOR $1.90 


Under good conditions All will 
. produce blooms. 

Bertrex, Herada, Evelyn Kirt- 
land and Rose Wells in set of 
sizes as above, per set, $1.25. 
Five sets, one of each variety, for 
$5.00. 


Golden Measure, still King of the 


Louise, a —— lavender... .50 
fonder, the Francis us 


Pink Wonder, companion to ‘ 
White Wonder.._____.-.._..-__ 1.50 


One goodstrong bulb of above 
four varieties for $5.00. 





EVELYN KIRTLAND 
Note illustration mapeming len th Write for our Wholesale Surplus 
gy my ae List of In Demand Standards. 


ladiolus named for her 
Wayland, Ohio 











WE THANK YOU 


WE have sold entirely out of all Gladioli 
and wish to thank our friends for the 
orders sent us. Next season we hope to 
serve you again as well as your friends. 
Tell them about us if you were pleased. 


TAIT BROS. COMPANY, 
Brunswick, Georgia 























OS SS ae $2.50 





Derby Gardens Gladioli 
ALL HOME GROWN STOCK 




















Per 
Each Fag Each Doz. 
SES $.05 $.50 MRS. BEECHER... 10 1.00 
ERICA............. 05 50 ROSELLA aS 
PRIMULINUS SEED- . 10 1.00 
LINi 05 50 10 1.00 
20 1.50 
05 50 20 1.50 
05 50 2 2.50 
08 75 25 2.50 
08 75 15 150 

08 5 

08 75 
08 75 1.00 10.00 

(new 10 1.00 
MRS. PENDLETON. -- 10 1.00 1.00 10.00 





All postpaid. Many others. Send for nom Special on large quantities. 
JOHN H. UMPLEBY, LAKE VIEW, N. Y. 























GLADIOLI 


Famous Petoskey Grown. Fullof “Pep.” 


Some Extra Fine Ones 
Maiden Blush—tThe finest pink Prim, $4.00 per 
dozen; $25.00 per 100. 


Autamn Queen—The best for late blooming and 
profit, $3.00 per 100; $25.00 per 1000. 
Louise—The finest lavender, dozen, $4.00; each 40c. 
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America 2 20 Le Marechal Foch 
Gretchen Zang 6 00 Helen Franklin_____....:___. 
ge Cream . 600 sie 
rs. W. E. Fryer - 40 Sere 
Pink Perfection - 750 Best a SELES 
White Giant - 1500 Challeng 
Wilbrink _____- 600 Mrs. At oa Kunderd-- 
Summer Beauty . i “OSS Sea 
Van. 200 HazelGrossman_-___........- 
Extra Fine Mixed 1 50 Improved Prims._.._.._.___- 
. d ; = = ies OES Oe ee 
: ary Fennel__.........._._- 
ee $5 Golden Gate 
Lilywhite.-.--.--------_---" 12 00 Salmon Ruffled 
YO 400 Blue Jay--_____- 
Rie i ni cick ade 800 Loveliness . 
Ce 350 Petoskey (mew) -............ 








No. 2 size of any of the above, 20 per cent. less than 
prices quoted. 


Write for list and price per 1000 on many leading 
varieties. 





Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
Evergreen Farm Petoskey, Mich. 








Farr’s Flowering Shrubs 
and Perennials for Spring 


Spring time is planting time for nearly all fa- 
vorite flowering shrubs—Philadelphus, Deutzia, 
Cotoneaster, Hydrangea, and many other rare and 
interesting shrub specialties. 

So, too, spring is the time to plan for the garden 
favorites—Irises, Phloxes, Delphiniums, and many 
others from hundreds of new and old-time varie- 
ties that are grown here in Wyomissing. 

This comprehensive collection of perennials, 
shrubs, evergreens and rock plants is fully de- 
scribed in 

Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
(7th Edition, 1920) 


A real handbook for amateur and professional gardeners. Con- 
tains 132 pages of text and illustrations; shows in natural 
colors and photographic reductions many rare Irises, Peonies, 
Chrysanthemums, Aquilegias, and Lilacs. Too valuable and 
costly for promiscuous distribution, but will be mailed to any 
address for $1, which may be deducted from the first order 
amounting to $10 for plants, trees, or shrubs. 


A special edition without Illustrations 
will be mailed free on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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THE BIG THREE oe PETERSON’S 


A. W. Hunt, Elsie, Prim Beauty 
Have but a few Ist size bulbs left to offer of these Our Unique Guarantee 
three fine glads. They are worth while. | 

Write today for my 27 page catalogue, describ- 
ing these as well as over 100 other choice varie- 





ties. Also wholesale price list to those who buy Send your name for our next 
in quantity. price list. 
ALFRED OESTERLING Peterson Nursery 


Gladiolus Specialist Star Route, Butler, F':. 





SPECIAL: Mrs. Dr. Norton, Under 1-2 inch at $60.00 per 1000. 














Silver Medal Detroit, 1919 Silver Medal St. Thomas, Can., 1921 


ou can pay more but get no better varieties than the COLEMAN ORIGINA- =] 
TIONS. Mr. C. E. F. Gersdorff, the eminent authority, is running a series of articles in sa Tarell ViilelM else) 74:1 
THE FLOWER GROWER under the caption, Bry Fey thee and rating varie- Sen 5 oe. E 
ties, “F” for fair; “X” meaning still better, tun “35,” “XXX” and lastly “XXXX” as the Saal : 
highest quality. ‘Under date of October 22, Mr. Gersdorff informs me that he has rated RAVENNA OTC 
the following Coleman Originations XXXX: 


Nautilus (xxxx), Sweet Lavender (xxxx), Leota (xxxx), Nymph (xxxx) 
Sheila (xxxx), June (xxxx), Night Wings (xxxx) 


He has not grown Catherine Coleman, the silver medal winner at Detroit. 


My new list containing the above and the best standards free for the asking. 
SPECIAL: Le Marechal Foch bulblets $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 











JOE COLEMAN, Cleveland Road, RAVENNA, O. 














Gladiols-Narshal Foch tied 


Certificate of Merit by Massachusetts Horticultural Society. $3.50 per doz., $24.00 per 100 


Gladiolus=Dorothy (Wheeler = 


Silver Medal by Massachusetts Horticultural Society. - - $3.50 per doz., $21.00 per 100 























The Following Kunderd Varieties Are Offered for the First Time: 


PERSEUS, orange, $2.50 per doz., $14.00 per 100. ANTARES, salmon-orange, $2.50 per doz., 
$14.00 per 100. MINATAKA, upper petals soft pink, lower petals yellow, edged with pink, striped 
with red, $2.50 per doz., $14.00 per 100. Exhibition mixture of Kunderd origin, $7.00 per 100. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


12 Dorothy Wheeler, 12 Perseus, 12 Antares, 12 Mintaka, 6 Marshal Foch, $10.00 
(One-half the quantity for $5.00) 








If Interested in Small Stock or Bulblets Ask for Quotations. 


C. F. Fairbanks, Cary Farm, Lexington, Mass. 
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Le Marechal Foch 


This new Holland variety has been extensiv > wd 
ed throughout the United States and Canada, 
who are best 
nounced in its praise. 
Le Marechal Foch is a cross 


between AMERICA 

and Hauuey, and it has practically ‘all of the good 

characteristics of both these with 
weaknesses. 





eee ee ga rather gaudy tn pw the pee Fn ap oe 
pink with littl - te genes “es ~~ ed 
t very € t an 
OF bichon which Ys caid te be deubin that of aueston, 


Le Marechal Foch propagates easily from bulb- 
lets, almost every one of them seeming to germi- 
nate and continuing with beautiful deep green 
foliage throughout the growing season and pro- 
ducing a large Mana of bulbs from one 
inch to one and one- 
half inches in diame- 
ter. 


With the good 
forcing characteris- 
ce te) perf 
chal Foch, with its 
enormous expanse 
of bloom and its 
beautiful light clear 
pink shade will be in 
eat demand by 
orists for green- 


The price is al- 
ready so low, that 
those who _ stock 
heavily with it this 
year are in line to 
make a good profit. 


Only bulblets for 
sale, from absolutely 
pure - originator’s 
stock, and will quote 
the following low 
prices for prompt 
acceptance, cash 





with order: 
1,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump) -----. $ 8.00 
5,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump} - ------ 37.50 
10,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump)------- 70.00 


Please remember that there is no “chaff” or 
pebbles in these bulblets. They are all hand 
sorted. You will miss it if you don’t stock this 
variety this year. 





Golden Girl 


The straightest, strongest giant Primu- 
linus Hybrid of deep golden yellow shade I 
have yet seen. 





This is an acquisition—the florist’s 
Primulinus, par excellence—it never crooks; 
the flowers are large, and of the deepest 
bright yellow. 


With but tiny dots of red deep in the 
throat, in appearance the flower is a solid 
self color, and three foot spikes may be cut 
as the plant is of giant growth and opens 
more flowers at a time than the ordinary 
type of Prim. Hybrid. 


The bulblets are very large and vig- 
orous, often blooming the first year. 


For years we have been growing Prim- 
ulinus seedlings, endeavoring to secure all 
the above traits in a good yellow flower, 
and Golden Girl is the pick of over 2,000,- 
000 seedlings. 


We offer stock to introduce, at these 
prices: 


No. 1. 13 in. and up per 100____________- $25.00 
No. 2. 1} in. to 14 in. per 100___________- 20.00 
No. 3. 1 in. to 1} in. per 100___. ________- 15.00 
No. 4. in. to 1 in. per 100_________- .... 10.00 
No. 5. 4 in. to #in. per 100_____________- 7.00 
No. 6. # in. to 4 in. per 100______________ 5.00 
Large Bulblets per 1000_________- aia 20.00 





Special Prices on Bulblets of 
Several Fine Varieties 


Alice Tiplady per 1000_____......._____- $8.00 
Crimson Glow per 1000_____.___________ 8.00 
Le Marechal Foch per 1000____________- 8.00 
Mrs. G. W. Moulton, (Kunderd) deep rose 
gaa ay Sg 2.00 
Peacock, light blue pansy throat_________- 2.00 
ee 2.00 





Hl. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. HL. 
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Among the Newer Gladioli 


[Written expressly fer The Flawer Grower] 
Y DIARY, if I had kept one, 
M might have read on August 
first: 
“Excitement in the Glad. 
Garden. Up with the early birds to 
catch the first rays of the morning sun 
on the glistening, dewdamp petals of 
Richard Diener, finest pink Gladiolus 
in the whole wide world. Disap- 
pointed, as usual, with the first floret, 
but—” 

As each new floret opened, my en- 
thusiasm grew. Slender, and straight 
as an arrow, our first spike measured 
thirty inches from the first floret to 
the tip, with one-half of the spike in 
bloom before the first blossom faded. 
An amazing spike from a half-size 
bulb! The second and third spikes 
were not quite so long, being from 
bulbs planted much later; but like the 
first, the coloring was the most won- 
derful soft pink I have ever seen. It 
certainly is the finest pink in the 
world. I used to think Panama and 
Pink Perfection most beautiful, but 
now I don’t anymore. 

The greatest surprise of the season 
came a few days later. The first floret 
of Diener’s No. 175 (Mrs. Leon Doug- 
las) had opened at about the same time 
as Richard Diener and when I saw it 
I had noted mentally, ““Not much; not 
much from a fifteen-dollar bulb!” But 
I cut the spike and placed it in a vase 
with some other varieties, knowing 
that I might think differently soon. 
As more of the florets opened, their 
beauty increased. This spike was 
twenty-seven inches from the first 
floret to the tip. The florets measured 
more than six inches in diameter, in 
fact were so large they could find 
room on the spike only by arranging 
themselves all around it till it looked 
equally well from all sides, a most un- 
usual trait in a Gladiolus, for in any 
other variety I have grown, it is 
rather a serious defect if they do not 
all face the front. And another most 
unusual quality, this spike looked even 


better after the first four or five florets 


were gone. It made a magnificent 
central spike for the vase and held 


BY. MERTON G. ELLIS (Oregon) 


itself erect till the very last floret had 
opened many days later. Its marvel- 
ous coloring and beauty were such as 
surely would delight the brush of an 
artist. The second spike was left to 
open in the garden, where more than a 
hundred other varieties were growing. 
Its mammoth cluster of blossoms made 
—_ double the display of any of the 
others. 





vase. Glow in " 
Merton G. Ellis Test Gardens and, Oregon. 


Another mammoth variety of amaz- 
ing beauty is Kunderd’s Purple Glory. 
While each spike had only five florets 
open at a time, these were of wonder- 
ful texture and coloring. War pales 


into insignificance beside it. It well 
merited the Bronze medal awarded it 
for the finest spike at the last Exhibi- 


tion of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety. 

Diener’s Queen of the Night is an- 
other of the fine dark ones, darker than 
Purple Glory and of even heavier tex- 
ture. I shall look forward to observ- 
ing it again another season. 

I had never waxed enthusiastic over 
a white one till White Giant bloomed. 
Its large lily-like florets are like giant 
Trilliums. Perhaps a defect may lie 
in the fact that the first floret to open 
may often be anywhere along the 
spike, even up at the very tip, but this 
is soon remedied for the others are 
not long in opening. 

Another of the finest whites in ex- 
istence is Marie Kunderd. I am much 
impressed with its fairy-like appear- 
ance. It is a gem of most exquisite 
form and beauty. 

Among the blues, I had read on good 
authority that Mr. Mark would soon 
replace Blue Jay. After growing the 
two side by side last summer, I still 
think Blue Jay the better blossom of 
the two, although Mr. Mark seems to 
bloom much more readily from small 
bulbs. 

In the yellows, Flora is excellent 
but not quite so good as Golden Meas- 
ure. The petals of the latter tend to 
fold: back in a most exquisite manner 
like the petals of a beautiful Rose. 

One of our Golden Measure cormels 
threw a very large spike this summer, 
that is, large for a cormel, measuring 
four and one-half feet in length, as 
will be seen from the yard-stick held 
by our little Marion in the accompany- 
ing picture taken October 28. The 
cormel was planted about the middle 
of April, was smaller than a pea in 
size, and was given only ordinary cul- 
tivation and a moderate amount of 
fertilizer, the same being true of all 
the others shown in the picture. In 
each instance three leaves were left to 
mature the bulb. In the vase appear 
Halley, Gretchen Zang, Schwaben and 
War; these are older and less expen- 
sive but are among the best sellers as 
cut flowers, except that Evelyn Kirt- 
land is much better than Gretchen 
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Zang, but we had no blossom of it 
from cormels at the time the picture 
was taken. Those in the vase, with 
the Crimson Glow shown in the frog, 
are about the size we usually 

from the cormels of any variety if 
they bloom at all. We think a great 
deal of Crimson Glow; it is of very 
fine form and from a long way off 
stands out conspicuously in a mixed 
vase. 

I have not yet grown enthusiastic 
over Red, White and Gold, Louise, 
Rose Glory, Marshal Foch, or Le 
Marechal Foch. I may like them bet- 
ter on longer acquaintance. Majestic 
has a fine color but did not seem to last 
well. 

Among those which linger pleas- 
antly in my memory are Peach Rose, 
Circe, Alice Tiplady, Myra, Mrs. John 
R. Walsh, Alton, and Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, though I did not have in my 
own garden the four last named. 
Hawaii is quite similar to Corunna 
but is larger. Diener’s American 
Beauty, D. J. Whitney and Jack Lon- 

are among the best, each spike 
making almost a whole bouquet, so 
many florets are open at once, in fact 
this seems rather characteristic of 
Mr. Diener’s creations. 

I sometimes like to test the merits 
of a new variety by placing it in a 
vase along with some of the best of the 
lower priced ones and have someone 
pick out the one they like best. A 
friend who was developing a liking for 
Gladioli but who had not yet learned 
their names visited my garden last 
summer. I had-a vase of pink ones 
and told him the bulbs ranged in price 
all the way from five cents to fifteen 
dollars apiece and asked him to pick 
out the one he liked best. He said he 
hated to show his ignorance by pos- 
sibly getting hold of a cheap one but 
without further hesitation he selected 
a spike and said, “This is by far the 
best one.” He had picked out Richard 


And a further test: My wife had 
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been very busy all spring wrestling 
with “The Oregon Giants,” her new 
strain of Pansies, and had paid but 
little attention to the Gladioli. How-- 
ever. she wanted to see Richard 
Diener. So I brought in the vase 
which I had just arranged, and hold- 
ing up an extra fine spike of Pink Per- 
fection, I said: “Well, how do you like 
him?” She glanced at the spike I held 
and then looking at the vase she said, 

“Pretty good, but do you know, here 
is one I like a great deal better, ” and 
she picked from the vase the real spike 
of Richard Diener. 

But I would not have it thought 
that I have named all of the good 
ones; there are many more I hope to 
try out another season. 

A few years ago in my garden were 
several bulbs of Mohonk, an old, old 
variety which, no doubt, our grand- 
mothers were wont to adore. Some- 
time ago I noticed it listed in a cata- 
logue as “old, but rare.” I had paid 
but little attention to Gladioli, did not 
know one variety from another, but as 
I saw it growing there I was seized 
with a great longing for more Gla- 
dioli. I got them, literally thousands 
of bulbs, not Mohonk, but later and 
better. ‘And now as the newer origi- 
nations come, with their blossoms so 
far superior to anything we have ever 
before known, I say when I see the old 
Mohonk, a few bulbs of which are still 
retained as a sort of gauge, “You poor 
old Mohonk. You are a mere weed. 
You are truly old and shall be more 
rare!” 

With Kunderd and Diener busy, and 
many stars of lesser magrtitude pa- 
tiently and successfully working, it is 
only a matter of a few years till even 
our best standard varieties of today 
must give way and travel toward ob- 
scurity along with the old Mohonk. 
He is a wise man who will read the 
“handwriting on the wall,” who will 
discard the mediocre, and who will lay 
in a goodly supply of the best of the 
newer ones. 





Some Cacti That We Have Flowered 


BY IL. G. NOYES 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


AMILLIARA echinus, native of 
Southern New Mexico and on 
the limestone hills of South. 
western Texas, is . beautiful 

species. Plant globose in form, with 
large tubercles that are ved on the 
inner side to the base. Tubercles coni- 
cal, crowned by fifteen to twenty ashy 
white radial spines, and three or four 
central ones, the u ones of which 
are turned back with the radial ones, 
while the lower central one is stout and 
one-half an inch long and stands out 
from the body of the plant. 

Flowers are large, two and one-half 
inches in diameter. Color yellow with 
red circle inthe center. Corolla green- 


ish on the outside. Stamens numerous, 
yellow ; stigma cream-color. 
grow. 


Easy to 


This belongs to the section Coryphan- 
tha of = — a -_ — 
prises those having grooved tubercles, 
which produce large flowers from the 
base of the groove on the young 
tubercles. 

Mamiilaria macromeris, native of New 
Mexico, Texas, and extending into 


Chihuahua, Mexico. 

On Jul y) a. I received an_un- 
rooted o; ies from Cali- 
fornia. It 4-4 la in sand out-of- 
doors, to root, which it soon did, as it 


was in flower in amonth’stime. Plant 
three inches high. Tubercles large, an 
inch long, grooved half way down, 
flower the base of the groove. 
Radial spines, fifteen, long and stout, 
grayish in color. Central spines four, 
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stout and spreading, one an tee inches 
long, variegated black gray. 
Flowers large, two and one-half inches 
in diameter, purple, with twenty-eight 
or thirty petals, lighter in color at the 
base of the petals. Filaments of sta- 
mens greenish at the base, pink at the 
top, anthers a stigma cream color 
and eight-lo 


We received a plant from Paraguay, 
with a note saying that it was ‘an 
Echinocactus of the E. pumilus type.” 
It was in bud when received, but they 
blighted, but were soon followed by 
others. 

It proved to be what Mr. Haage, of 
Germany, introduced as Echinocactus 
Schilinz yanus, —a ‘large name for a 
small plant—and is found growing in 
meadows along the Paraguay River. 
Plant dark green, about an inch and 
one-half in diameter. In this species 
there are no ribs, as in the Echinocacti 
of the United States, they being broken 
up into flat tubercles or warts. Spines 
very small, about one-sixteenth of an 
inch iong, ‘and black in color. About 
twelve in number. 

The buds are about three-fourths of 
an inch long, with a long, .tapering 
point, and entirely covered with slate- 
colored hairs. The nearest to a flower 
we have seen is a glint of yellow at the 
tip of . buds at noon-time. This 
species has the Bunge of producing 
fertile seeds wi — expanding the 
flowers. The seeds will germinate in 

the fruits and fall out, at any rate when 
in cultivation, and we have grown seed- 
ling rey from them, which grow 
quickly to flowering size. 





Cereus platygonus, slender stemmed 
plant with ribs, five in number, on the 
young branches; the old stem is prac- 
tically round. Spines mostly solitary, 
(sometimes with a small upper one), 
stout, about an inch or so long ; scanty 
white wool at the base of spines. 

The plant of which we are writing, 
budded in October, 1915, and flowered 
in August, 1916, probably the long time 
taken to develop the flower was due to 
the storing the plant in the cellar soon 
after it budded and keeping it in a dor- 
mant state until the spring of 1916. 
Then it began to grow and the flower 
developed. The plant is in the same 
condition today, budded and stored in 
the celiar, but we hope to see the flow- 
ers next summer. A smaller plant, a 
seedling, is also in bud. 

Flower white, six inches long, four 
inches wide. Tube long, tubercled at 
the base, and scaly, scales having 
white wool at the axils; greenish. 
Sepals reflexed, narrow, greenish on 
the ae: _stamens long and very 
numerous ; stigma long, greenish white. 
Eleven pots Petals wide, tapering 
to a point. The flower has a cold loo 
in the center, a shade and sensation 
like that produced when looking be- 
tween cakes of ice. 

A rather gone species, and easy to 
grow, aid of quick growth. 





Cacti are an interesting growth; if we may call 
them flowers, so much the er. They surely do 
have beautiful flowers, but as an unusual tropical 

they merit attention of flower oreo for their 
oddity if 4 no other reason.—(THE EDITOR) 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Mrs. Austin’s Talks 








The Creamery-man’s Plantings 


IS SURPRISING the amount of 
work a live energetic person can 
accomplish when he has firmly decided 
to carry into execution some one idea 
that has attracted his attention or 
been created by his imagination. 
After the creamery-man had com- 
pleted the entrance planting, (shown 
in February issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER), he became more interested 
and enthusiastic than at any time be- 
fore, and searched the catalogues for 
varieties of flowers suitable for an 


Seed of the Cardinal Climber (Jpo- 
moea cardinalis) were planted on the 
outside edge of the bed, near the net- 
ting and made swift and luxuriant 
growth. 

In the center of the bed under the 
archway of vines, was a large plant of 
Double Brougmansia; around it were 
Giant Comet Asters in mixed colors; 
and the outside border consisted of 
sixteen varieties of fancy Caladiums. 
The Cardinal Climber was especially 
beautiful, its leaves being deeply lan- 
cinated and its strong luxuriant 
growth covered with thousands of 








THE CREAMERY-MAN’S BACK YARD 


Surely an artistic setting for the plantings as described in this article. What 
the creamery-man has done can be done in thousands of places, perhaps even 
on a greater and improved scale. An accomplishment of this kind with little 
expenditure is worthy of careful consideration and emulation wherever possible. 


ornamental display in what might be 
called the back yard of the creamery 
where the side door drive left a circu- 
lar piece of ground. For that he de- 
vised a central planting of arching 
vines over blooming plants bordered 
with foliage plants. 

The bed was made fifteen feet in 
diameter, and to form the support for 
the vines he procured several pieces 
of three-fourths inch gas pipe two and 
one-half feet in length and drove them 
into the ground deep so that they 
would stand very firmly. In these he 
inserted ends of one-half inch iron 
rods which he arched and fastened to- 
gether securely at the top where they 
crossed. To give width and a support 
for the vines to twine over, he covered 
the arching rods with woven wire, 
fourteen inches wide, and wired it in 
place. The ends of the woven wire 
were attached to strips of wood and 
the ends nailed to small stakes driven 
in the ground. They were also fas- 
tened to the gas pipe. 


brilliant scarlet blossoms. 

A third planting bordered the drive 
to the stable and consisted of rows of 
fine Dahlias in many varieties, bor- 
dered in turn by Giant Kochia. 





FOWLS AND FLOWERS 

There is similarity in the work of 
the creamery-man and that of a neigh- 
bor who has just completed a new 
poultry house. Each became interested 
in a particular scheme, planned it well, 
and foliowing it by swift activity, 
turned the idleness of a dull season 
into future pleasure and profit. 

Not long ago this neighbor attended 
a Farmers’ Institute in an adjoining 
town where he listened to an able ad- 
dress given by a successful poultry- 
man, which so interested him that he 
straightway began planning to go into 
the business of commercial egg pro- 
duction. He visited the poultryman, 
who advised him as to the require- 
ments of the average modern poultry 
plant, and, being an expert carpenter 
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he not only caught the plan quickly 
but saw where he could improve on it 
in some ways at small expense. 

He next ordered building material 
which came quickly and with it, zero 
weather; however our enthusiastic 
neighbor was not daunted, but built 
fires to thaw the ground and laid the 
foundation. 

Extreme cold weather and short 
winter days are not conducive to rapid 
accomplishment of out-of-door build- 
ing, but never were saw and hammer 
used more swiftly, with the result that 
in twelve days’ time he erected a build- 
ing twenty feet wide, thirty-five feet 
long, twelve feet and eight inches 
high, (it is a two-story house) with a 
two-foot pitch roof; also sheathed 
the ends and one (north) side and 
completed the roof. In his own lan- 
guage: “‘That’s going some.” Of 
course after it was enclosed he could 


work more comfortably in finishing the 


interior. 

Many look with suspicion on the hen 
and regard her as a wily enemy of the 
flower enthusiast but the new modern 
hen presents an entirely different ap- 
peal. She is a progressive business 
hen, living in a flat which is electric 
lighted and has all the conveniences 
for house-keeping required by an up- 
to-date bachelor hen. From the time 
she leaves the incubator, business 
principles are instilled into her mind; 
her scratching propensities are guided 
into a search for grain in a foot or so 
of straw and so arranged to permit 
a certain amount of exercise. As a 
stroll in the yard is deemed wasted 
energy, her foot will never touch the 
ground and she will never know the 
glory of a dust bath in the flower bed 
nor the deliciousness of a juicy bug; 
however the new hen is an aristocrat, 
she has prestige and great things are 
expected of her because she is an egg 
machine. She has already proved her- 
self a money-maker, but her environ- 
ment, training and position in life are 
such that we look for her ambition to 
lead her eventually, to become a two- 
egg-a-day hen. Our county has al- 
ready had a hen which held that dis- 
tinction for forty-eight consetutive 
days, then she died. 

In reply to those who wish to know 
ot suitable side lines with flowers, we 
would refer you to the combination of 
“Patriotism, Pigs and Posies” as sug- 
gested by our worthy Editor in world 
war times. Patriotism we have with 
us always, but if pigs do not find favor 
with you, try Fowls and Flowers. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Mrs. Austin’s combination of “Fowls 
and Flowers” is certainly more eupho- 
nious to pronounce than “Pigs and 
Posies,” but we are not persuaded that 
it is better for the flower grower either 
from a monetary standpoint or from 
an esthetic standpoint. However, 
every one to his liking. Perhaps both 
pigs and fowls might work into the 
scheme of some flower growers.—(The 
Editor) 
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“* He who sows the ground with eare and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” -ZOROASTER 


The Lopsided Specialist 


We have had something to say about unbalanced nature 
lovers and unbalanced flower lovers in past issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Well, here are a few thoughts on the 
unbalanced man in general: 

In an exchange recently, an article which was given 
prominence under the title “ Diluted Knowledge a Handi- 
cap,” came very near making me “good and mad.” The 
lessons which that article attempted to teach and the deduc- 
tions made by the writer were so erroneous that their failacy 
should be clear to any thinking man. 

The article states that “ because a man can answer a 
long list of questions covering a great range of subjects, is 
not an indication that he has a good education or will prove 
worth his wages on the farm or in the factory.” This 
statement by itself is correct enough, but it is not correct 
as worked out in the article. It would not, of course, help 
a man to have a large general education if he were running 
a machine in a shop; nor if he were doing only the manual 
labor on a farm, but that is about far enough to go with 
that statement. In most any line of human endeavor, and 
surely in any activity where there is a chance for the de- 
velopment of the individual, and the exercise of judgment 
and common sense, general knowledge is not only desirable, 
but has a positive money value. 

The article referred to slurs the well posted and well 
read man as a walking encyclopedia. What the article 
does essentially, is to claim that general information is of 
no value, and the final sentence sums the matter up by 
stating that “a general knowledge of all the branches of 
book education, from history to entomology, if kept brushed 
up would ‘hog tie’ the brightest minds in an attempt to suc- 
cessfully conduct a farm or other business that requires a 
clear head and administrative ability.” Well, don’t that 
make you mad? The idea that a general knowledge will 
handicap any manin the conducting of a farm or other busi- 
ness is far beyond comprehension. Wherea general knowl- 
edge, slurred as “book education” will handicap or “hog 
tie” any one in the.conduct of any line of business or in any 
useful pursuit cannot be demonstrated. Most knowledge 
comes from books, from the study and reading of them, and 
why slur such a source? Anyway, it makes no difference 
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the source of information: It is just .as. valuable from 
books as from any other source. 

The man who makes a speciality of any particular line 
of work, or a profession, to the neglect of general informa- 
tion and a general knowledge of things which make life 
worth living, is nothing more or less than a lopsided spe- 
cialist. It is possible that one may make more money by 
specializing, (and this even remains to be proven) but there 
is much to be gained in this life besides the acquirement of 
wealth. Necessarily one to make a success of a chosen 
line must, to an extent, specialize on that line; but he need 
not be a specialist to the extent of neglecting a general 
education: Nor is general education and general informa- 
tion a handicap in any way whatever. It is, instead, help- 
ful if used in the right way, and not abused. Because a 
man is well educated and well informed it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he needs to feel differently toward every- 
day work than he would if he were ignorant, nor does broad 
information unfit a person for any work whatsoever. In fact, 
it ought to give a broader outlook, and a more liberal view, 
and a more sympathetic attitude toward everything on 
earth. 

Let us not forget what we are on earth for. It is not to 
make money and leave monuments in the shape of big 
houses, big factories, and other big works. We are here for 
the development of our faculties; to utilize our natural 
resources; and to accomplish as much as possible in the 
way of helping ourselves and helping others; and fitting 
ourselves for a better work in a future life. This should 
not be lost sight of in anything which is undertaken. If a 
man specializes to the extent of neglecting his general 
education and broadening his outlook on life, he becomes 
not only a lopsided specialist, but may become, figuratively 
speaking, a warped and twisted machine, which in the final 
accounting will probably go to the scrap heap and give but 
little salvage. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Windbreak or Shelter-Belt 


To the average person of the Eastern States, who has 
never traveled over the Prairie States of the West, the great 
necessity for the so-called “‘ Windbreak” or “ Shelter-Belt ’’ 
plantings may not be readily apparent: But to the resident 
of the Prairie States or to one who has traveled extensively 
over the wind-swept prairies, even in the summer time and 
with only an average wind, it is quite easy to understand. 
The permanent resident of the Prairie States, who’ has gone 
through the pioneer stage, waiting for the windbreak to 
grow up; thinks, perhaps with a shudder of the penetrating 
and biting winds which caused him so much - discomfort 
and pain during the early days. 

Imagine yourself in a sixty mile wind on the prairie, 
perhaps accompanied by snow and with the thermometer 
below zero. Then imagine yourself on the same day, walking 
inside the windbreak or shelter-belt at the home of Mfs. 
Heath, who gives us the valuable article on page 90, and 
who contributed also the article on page 51 of our March 
issue entitled “ Protective Plantings for the Prairie States.” 
The place of protective plantings in the scheme of Human 
Economy may be sensed by the most casual reader. Mrs. 
Heath has accomplished something which probably is not 
attained anywhere within territory subject to the same 
general conditions, and what she has done may be done 
and should be done by thousands of others. 

Without the protective plantings of the Shelter-Belt or 
Windbreak, flowers and fruits in the profusion which Mrs. 
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Heath has them, would be entirely out of the question. 
Mrs. Heath’s work has attracted the attention of the State 
Department of North Dakota, and it has been illustrated and 
described in the Experiment Station Bulletins. 

The wonderful protection afforded by proper tree and 
shrubbery planting is little short of marvelous, and can 
only be understood by those who have actually been ex- 
posed to the point of pain, to the biting winter winds. To 
walk from a situation exposed tothe free sweep of the wind, 
into the protection afforded by a shelter-belt, is an object 
lesson which no one who has experienced the opportunity 
can forget. The Editor, having resided in Minnesota for 
seventeen years, and having traveled extensively over the 
wind-swept prairies of Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas, 
understands just what this means, and appreciates to the 
full, the value of the example which Mrs. Heath has set. 


MADISON COOPER 





Legal Phase of Price Errors in Advertising 


A recent advertisement in THE FLOWER GROWER quoted 
prices on Gladioli by the dozen and hundred where they 
should have been singly and by the dozen. This has caused 
our advertiser not a little annoyance and trouble, and it 
brings up an interesting legal problem. Question: Does 
the offering of goods at a definite price, in an advertisement, 
bind the advertiser to sell at prices quoted ? 

Without having seen court decisions on this question, it 
would seem that the offering of goods in an advertisement, 
at a stated price, does not, in itself, constitute a contract on 
the part of the advertiser to sell goods at that price, except 
after acknowledgment and approval of an order based on 
the prices quoted. In case of error, it would seem clear 
the advertiser should not be held. It takes two to make a 
bargain and a bargain is not a bargain until both parties 
thereto give their approval. Many circumstances may 


‘ occur to make it impossible for the advertiser to deliver 


the goods advertised. An advertisement quoting prices is 
therefore only a tentative offer to sell, and may be with- 
drawn if the advertiser deems proper. 

Is the Editor right? If not, won’t some of our attorney 
subscribers so advise? 





Why Not a Renaissance in Pronunciation ? 


It is unfortunate that there is so much confusion regard- 
ing the name of the Gladiolus and the use of the singular 
and plural. People who are not in the business hesitate to 
speak the word before professional growers not realizing 
that there is no uniformity either of word or pronunciation 
among them. There is no uncertainty in speaking of the 
Rose or the Lily. These are beautiful words and call up 
lovely pictures to the mind. The English word Gladiola, 
accenting the third syllable, is just as beautiful and far more 
musical and could be used if it was not for the fear of being 
considered old-fashioned. Of course it does not sound quite 
as “high-brow” as Gla-di-o-lus, but why borrow a foreign 
word when we have a better English one, and if we must 
borrow it, why distort it by giving it a grotesque pronuncia- 
tion? Italian is modern Latin and the beauty of Italian 
results largely from placing the accent far along in the 
word. Words of four syllables are usually accented on the 
third, the a is ah and the i is e, so by making the i long and 
accenting it we commit about every sin we can against this 
beautiful word. The plural sounds worse yet. 

There is no especial harm in the use of this arbitrary 
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pronunciation ; it cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
called beautiful although it might be considered picturesque. 

The misuse of the singular and plural is a different 
matter. It is said ‘that ignorance of the law is no excuse; 
this should apply to grammar. To say a Gladioli grower is 
like saying, a roses grower or a horses breeder and yet it 
is a common expression. There is before me the catalogue 
of a large grower. It has such expressions as, “Our Gladioli 
exhibitat * * *” “The world’s largest Gladioli growers.” 

These mistakes will be made as long as we use words of 
which we do not know the meaning, especially if they belong 
to a foreign language. 

Would it not be better to return to the words our parents 
and grandparents used, Gla-di-o-la and Gla-di-o-las? 

A. F. ATKIN 


Deep or Shallow Planting of Gladioli—A Caution 
Against Too Positive Statements 


Referring to the article by Geo. S. Woodruff, on page 
89: 

Here is a case where it is altogether a question of local 
conditions, and I should say that both Diener and Woodruff 
are correct in their statements. 

Under Diener’s California conditions; as I understand 
them, he is working on new soil, which has recently been 
reclaimed, and, therefore, the fertility in same is doubtless 
mostly near the surface. Besides, Diener probably irrigates, 
and, therefore, shallow planting would, in connection with 
the fertility near the surface, give best results. 

On the other hand, Woodruff is perhaps working on that 
deep, black prairie soil of Iowa, which in places is six feet 
or more in depth, and, therefore, deep planting would reach 
plenty of fertility, and, as Woodruff suggests, the roots 
would reach more moisture than if planted shallow. 





This case gives me an opportunity for a little sermon on 
the danger of making too positive statements. Diener is, 
of course, correct in his deductions from the results he has 
obtained under his own conditions, and Woodruff, too, is 
quite correct: And strange to relate, the deductions of both 
are quite the reverse. 

Without wishing to boast, it may be said that the writer, 
individually, having had long experience in writing for pub- 
lication in the refrigerating trade press, has developed a 
style of caution which practically makes no statements ex- 
cept when pretty well qualified by giving conditions under 
which the statements would apply. 

It may be also said that it is the mark of the scientifically 
inclined man to be extremely cautious about exact state- 
ments, but this is no reflection on either Diener or Woodruff, 
both of whom are quite scientific in their special lines, and 
for the cpinion of both the writer has much respect. 

Again we would urge extreme caution in making posi- 
tive statements, and whensuch statements are made, they 
should be qualified by specifying the conditions surrounding 


the case in point. 
MADISON COOPER 





Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER should remember that 
not every issue will give just the information they happen 
to want at that particular time. But it is pretty safe to 
say that a file of THE FLOWER GROWER for a term of years 
will answer almost any question which may come up in 
practical floriculture. The obvious deduction is that all 
subscribers should save their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and file them with index for reference. 
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Success With Sweet Peas 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


“3 AILURES WITH SWEET PEAS 
can generally be traced to soil 
condition, weather or climatic 
conditions, and improper planting 

locations, together with green manure 
and overdoses of fertilizers; assuming 
that the ordinary requirements re- 
garding their cultivation are fairly 
well carried out—all of which more or 
less applies to practically every kind 
of flower and vegetable. 

BLIGHT IS BLAMED FOR MANY FAIL- 

URES WITH SWEET PEAS 


It is assumed that the word “blight” 
is used in a general sense and simply 
means the dying away of the plant or 
plants after they have reached a cer- 
tain stage of growth. It may cover 
what Sweet Pea specialists term 
either blight or mould, spot, root rot, 
mildew or streak, but whatever one 
of these may be the trouble, in any 
case prevention in the first place is 
easier than remedy afterwards. 

The causes of diseased conditions, or 
unhealthy growth of Sweet Peas and 
the means of their prevention may be 
classified as follows: 


SOIL 

Any ordinary soil containing plenty 
of humus, well and deeply loosened, 
will give good results. The sub-soil 
must not be water logged, but should 
be well drained. Light or sandy soils 
will not give as long a blooming period 
as heavier soils. The root system of 
Sweet Pea vines go to a considerable 
depth and the most satisfactory 
growth will be had when the soil is 
turned over to a depth of two to three 
feet. If the soil is not good to this 
depth, then it will have to be made so 
for the best results. 

When spring sowing of the seed is 
done, it is best to prepare the ground 
the fall before. The manure used 
should be well rotted and well mixed 
with the soil and the top of the ground 
should receive a liberal dressing of 
lime—a % in. covering is not too 
much. The use of lime means a sweet 
soil which will produce a healthy 
growth, and the lack of its use often 
means a sour soil with unsatisfactory 


growth. 

If the soil where the Sweet Peas are 
to be planted is heavy clay there is 
nothing better to lighten it with than 
coarsely sifted coal ashes—and the 
coal ashes seem to help in more ways 
than lightening the soil. 


FERTILIZERS AND MANURE 


The manure used should be thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil and should 
be well rotted before being used. 
Never use green manure. Large 
masses of green manure are sure to 
cause root trouble. Commercial fer- 
tilizer containing potash and phos- 
phoric acid should be raked into the 


BY C. E. OLDACRE 


soil at the rate of six to eight pounds 
to the hundred square feet. Bone meal 
at the rate of two to three pounds per 
hundred square feet is a good fertil- 
izer, and if used this amount can be 
deducted from the fertilizer above. 
Unbleached hard wood ashes, if ob- 
tainable, can be used liberally. 

Do not use nitrate of soda, unless 
you are a real expert, and then only 
in a weak solution. The use.of nitrate 
of soda as a stimulant has been the 
cause, in many cases, of the yellowing 
and blighting. The Sweet Pea has 
means of its own of collecting all the 
nitrogen it requires. Use sheep ma- 
nure sparingly. An ounce of phos- 
phate of potash dissolved in two gal- 
lons of water applied to every twenty- 
five feet of the rows, is a good stimu- 
lant at blooming time. It should be 
applied before a rain or before water- 
ing. 

TIME OF PLANTING 


The seed should be sown just as 
early in the spring as the ground can 
be worked. The earlier the better as 
this permits a strong root growth to 
develop before the warmer weather 
comes on. Warm weather quickly de- 
velops top growth, and if the root sys- 
tem has not become firmly established 
deep in the soil, the vines will not re- 
ceive sufficient nourishment to main- 
tain their growth and are likely to be- 
come “blighted.” An early start so 
the plants may become deeply rooted 
is very essential and is the only thing 
that will carry the vines through a 
long blooming period. 

Where the ground freezes but very 
little, fall planting of the seed is quite 
successful, 

LOCATION 


Sweet Peas, if good results are to be 
expected, should always be planted out 
in the open where the air can get at 
the vines on all sides. 

Unlike Morning-glories and some 
other vines they should not be planted 
in semi-shade, or strung up against 
fences, lattice work (except very 
open), and verandas or porches. With- 
out a good circulation of air through 
the vines they are likely to leaf mould, 
particularly if there is a considerable 
period of damp weather. 

Frequently Sweet Peas are grown 
too closely—four to six inches apart 
for each plant in single rows is plenty 
close. 

They should never be grown in the 
same ground two years in succession. 
If the location cannot be changed 
then the soil should be taken out and 
replaced. 

WATERING 


When watering is necessary, give 
plenty so that the water will be car- 
ried down deep where the roots can 


get the full benefit. Daily watering 
just wetting the top of the ground is 
about as bad as no watering. 


CULTIVATION 


As soon after a rain or a watering 
as the soil is workable it should be 
well stirred to a depth of three or 
four inches. If the top of the soil is 
kept loose it conserves the moisture 
and helps keep the roots cool. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Frequently in warm weather Sweet 
Peas are attacked by the red spider 
and green fly and to keep these down 
there is nothing better than the use of 
tobacco extract (which is sold under 
various trade names). A teaspoonful 
to a gallon of water and used in a 
sprayer will be found very satisfac- 
tory. A small quantity of whale-oil 
soap thoroughly dissolved in warm 
water (and strained) added to the so- 
lution is helpful as it better adheres 
to the plants. 

If there is a protracted period of 
damp weather the leaves may show a 
tendency to mould and for this a dust- 
ing with a mixture of two parts of 
lime and one of sulphur will be found 
of good service. 

The cause of the blighting of Sweet 
Peas, using the word blighting in the 
general sense, can be summarized as 
follows: 

Sour soil. 

Shallow top soil. 

Shallow ploughing or spading. 

Use of green manure. 

Excessive use of fertilizers. 

Wrong use of fertilizers. 

Too late planting. 

Improper watering. 

Improper location. 

The remedy lies in the observance 
of these causes. To get early root 
growth the writer has for a number of 
years started the plants indoors. 


STARTING PLANTS INDOORS 


The method is as follows: A box 
(or boxes) 24 ins. x 16 ins. x 10 ins. 
deep is used. The box is divided the 
same as an egg carton by strips of 
galvanized iron 6 ins. wide—three 
strips 6 ins. x 24 ins. and five strips 
6 ins. x 16 ins. This gives 24 com- 
partments 4 ins. x 4 ins. The front, 
or one long side, of the box is remov- 
able, being held in place by three 
screws on each end. Drainage is pro- 
vided for by boring a half-inch hole 
in the center of each 4 ins. compart- 
ment and covering with a piece of a 
broken flower pot. 

Four inches of good soil is lightly 
tamped in first, then over this is put 
two inches of sifted sharp sand (such 
as would be used for striking cut- 
tings). This brings the sand up to 
the top of the metal strips and leaves 

[Continued on page 111] 
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Bee Keeping for the Gardener’ 


OME LOVE gardening—the hav- 
ing of their hands in the earth 
and digging—and to them the 
hum of the bee is like the musical 

accompaniment to the bright colors 
and iawn scents of a beautiful sum- 
mer day. Others do not like these 
anaes, sat the rythmic humming of 
the arouses only the unpleasant 
sensation of the fear of his sting. Bee 
keeping provides the perfect balance for 
the gardener, and makes him an opto- 
mist. When it rains, a waneengeraer- 
dener is happy for the garden’s B; 
and when it is clear and sunny he is 
happy because of his bees. ' 
keeping is as old an occupation 
as gardening, and some even claim pri- 
ority, through the fact that our fore- 
fathers, the cave men, partook of wild 
honey: But they most likely helped 
agriculture in like manner by eating 
wild fruits and berries. There is an 
added charm to an art when it is an old 
one, and bee keeping had its beginning 
in ancient times. One of the enthusi- 
astic bee keepers of olden was 
Aristotle and another was Virgil. The 
latter wrote most quaintly of bees in 
the fourth book of Georgics. It was 
the custom of retiring Roman states- 
men to devote themselves to farming 
and bee pane. 

One of the pleasures of bee keeping 
is that while quietly and gently han- 
dling the hives and frames, one has 
time to philosophize. The ways of the 
bees are so wondrous that one is con- 
stantly marvelling at them and admir- 
ing them and consequently trying to 
learn from them. Just as the most 
successful gardener must love his 
flowers to get the best results, so the 
ges bee keeper must love his bees. 

f the bees are excited through being 
jerked about or crushed, they become 
a seething, furious, stinging mass, and 
the manipulation of that colony is over 
for two days at least. The more gently 
one handles them the better are the 
results one gets; and one can examine 
their innermost brood chamber in per- 
fect comfort, and amazing secrets are 
there for the seeing bee keeper. 

The honey comes from nectar secre- 
ting flowers, and it is most interestin 
to follow one’s bees and note whic 
flowers they visit to gather nectar and 
pollen as the season progresses. In an 
early season they start ees the 

lien from the Skunk Cabbage and 

ssy Willow, and then, a little later, 
from the Elms and Maples. One can 
see the white, yellow, orange or red 
pollen in the pollen baskets on their 
two hindmost legs as they return to 
the hive from a foraging expedition. 
Some weeds which would. generally 
cause a gardener annoyance, arouse 
quite a different feeling when one keeps 
bees. In alate spring a meadow yellow 


*Read before the Phillipstown Garden Club. 


BY HELEN M. FOX 


with Dandelions is a most welcome 
sight, as the Dandelion is a source of 
both nectar and pollen. 

A colony of bees uses about 450 to 
500 pounds of honey to feed itself for 
one year. The bee keeper tries to 
make his colony gather as much more 
than this as he can, and this extra 
amount is the surplus which he takes 
away from them. Every year millions 
of pounds of nectar go to waste as there 
are not nearly enough bees to gather 


the right varieties growing in close 
proximity, and the bees will attend to 
the rest. Other insects visit the fruit 
trees but not in nearly as great a num- 
ber, and they do not work with the 
thoroughness of the bee. The bee only 
visits one kind of biossom at a time 
If it is the day for Apple blossoms, no 
matter how alluring nodding Daffodils 
or gay ag are on that particular 
spring day, he will devote himself ex- 
clusively to the fragrant, rosy Apple 

















Bees in a Basswood grove. Queen rearing yard with twin mating nuclei. 
This ill 4 “ : in “ Cheeniogn j 
Bee Culture" published ty The AT. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


it all. The nectar is one of the lures 
of the sircu flower to attract insects to 
insure its fertilization. Thusin gather- 
ing the nectar of certain flowers, the 
bee is performing a great service to 
food production. It is so important to 
have the blossoms of certain fruit trees 
crossed with the pollen of another 
variety, that most fruit growers plant 
different varieties in one orc! and 
keep bees or hire others to keep bees 
near them forthis purpose alone. Some 
very interesting experiments have been 
made to show that when one variety 
of Apple is crossed with a certain other 
variety, the resultant fruit is much 
heavier than-if crossed with a third 
variety. Therefore one wants to have 


blossoms. While the orchard is in 
bloom, it seems as if there were several 
bees on blossom. The whole 
orchard vibrates with the humming of 
the bees, excitedly darting from the 
flowers to hive and back again. All 
about the hives it is palpitating with 
the busy mass of them. 

When the Honey Locust is in bloom 
in Northern Westchester County, (New 
York), all the garden and apiary are 
filled with the delicious scent of the 
blossoms. After the Apples, Pears and 
Cherries have bloomed, come Black- 
berries and Raspberries, and then fol- 
lows the Honey Locust, and then 
melilotus alba (white Sweet Clover) and 
Sumach. These are the principal 
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sources of nectar for this section. Of 
course the bees visit most of the gar- 
den flowers, beginning with the Crocus, 
Tulips, Daffodils, Columbines, Lupines, 
Anchusa, Canterbury Bells, and on 
through Foxgloves, Delphiniums, Pop- 
pies, Corn Flowers and Asters. Some 
of the field flowers they seem to love 
are all the members of the Pea and 
Thistle families, also Butterfly weed 
and all its relatives, Asters, Goldenrod, 
and many pollen and nectar age | 
bushes. are always in the her 

a. and love the Sage, Thyme and 

vender and Mint. : 

The bees do not commence gathering 
honey until the sun has been up for 
some time, and different flowers secrete 
honey. at different times of the day. 

The Buckwheat has its office hours for 
the bees only from nine until one 
o'clock. All —. do not se 
nectar throughout their phi 

range. For ge Alfalfa yields 
honey only when planted at a certain 
altitude. Some crops only yield honey 
when on limestone soil. Comparatively 
little is known about nectar secretion, 
and there is an opportunity for much 
research along these lines. It is a good 
plan, when ~4 psy to keep bees, to 
try to locate in a hilly eseuesy- The 
flowers in the sheltered valley will 
ripen earlier than those on the more 
ex hilltops, and one’s nectar flow 

ill last a than in a flat country. 

It is not advisable to depend on the 

eld of your own planting for the 
oney supply. One acre of Buckwheat 
in an unusually favorable season, will 
= twenty-five pounds a day for per- 
aw if it does not rain. If the 
aplary consisted of one hundred colo- 
nies that would mean one and three- 
fourths pounds of Buckwheat honey 
per colony. The bees generally gather 
the se within a radius of three 
miles, and to reap a good honey har- 
vest, one must bein a section where 
there is a more or less continuous sup- 
ply of honey plants all season. 

By the end of July the main honey 
flow is over in this district, and it is 
best to take off thesupers filled with 
the light colored spring honey. Early 
in August is the time for re-queening 
and getting the colonies in such a con- 
dition that they will have the right 
number of young bees to go through 
the winter. The summer population 
of one colony is from 75,000 to 100,000 

‘ bees, and the best fall population for 
successful out-door wintering is 20,000 
bees. The clever bee keeper so handles 
his bees that his colonies will be at 
their maximum population just before 
the main honey flow. Then he will 
have the largest number of young bees 
to gather the crop. The modern bee- 
keeper does not feel that a “swarm in 
May is worth a load of hay, a swarm 
in June is worth a silver spoon;” he 
thinks a swarm is a reproach to his 
ability asa bee keeper. He must so 
keep his bees that they will not 
swarm. 

In August and tember there is 
often a surplus from Goldenrods, Asters 
and Buckwheat. But as this is dark 
honey and not as salable in the city 
markets, it is often left in the hives 
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for the bees to winter on. The last 
flowers to be visited are the Witch- 
hazel blossoms. By this time the bees 
have been packed snugly for the winter 
and go out from a well heated home 
for the last stray Goldenrod or Aster. 
There is nothing further to be done 
for them until early in May. This 
gives the gardener time to turn to the 
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fall ploughing and planting. 

f a gardener wants to reap the full- 
est crop of pleasure from his work, let 
him keep bees. Besides the harvest of 
gay colored, sweet scented flowers and 
succulent vegetables, he will have 
quantities of golden, fragrant honey to 
reward his labor. 





Use of Charcoal and Soot for Growing Crops 


BY MADISON COOPER 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


E Editor tried for a long time 

to secure information on the use 

of charcoal in cropping, but 

failed to get much in the way of 
useful facts. An inquiry sent to the 
director of a state experiment station 
asking for information elicited the 
brief and rather curt reply that char- 
coal had no fertilizing value. The ques- 
tion was not asked as to whether char- 
coal had fertilizing value or not, but 
about the use of with crops. 
The answer given by the experiment 
station was such that it did not en- 
courage a further following up of the 
subject. However, the Editor is not an 
easily discouraged man, and he pon- 
dered the subject and kept his eyes 
open for a number of years. No very 
exact information is as yet available, 
but scraps relating to actual practice 
have come to hand. 

Ordinarily charcoal contains, it must 
be admitted, very little actual plant 
food, only small quantities of potash 
and phosphorus; so as a direct fertil- 
izer it really has comparatively little 
value. Thus the opinion of the ex- 
periment station was good as far as it 
went. 

However, there is another phase to 
this question: It has been known for 
years that charcoal has positive value 
in connection with greenhouse work 
and ening. In England especially, 
and it is presumed in other European 
countries, charcoal is a regular article 
of use, and it therefore surely must 
produce results. Charcoal has great 
powers of absorbing ammonia and 
other gases. A dead animal, say a 
rat, if packed in charcoal will later be 
found practically all absorbed except 
the bones and with no odor resulting. 
Thus charcoal is found very useful in 
connection with earth closets or in 
stables. A ‘sack of charcoal let down 
into a cistern has been known to keep 
the water from fermenting during 
hot weather in summer. It has been 
used in the same way in wells where 
the water became unpalatable. Char- 
coal is also used in water filters in the 
same general ‘way. 

This a tive power of charcoal 
makes it useful in connection with crop 
operations. It is alkaline and helps to 
sweeten the soil, and mechanically it 
helps to loosen heavy soil, making it 
porous much the same as will sand or 
sifted coal ashes. One of the chief 


‘values of charcoal in connection with 


rd is that it gives the soil a 
fuer y By making ft better able to 


absorb heat. This effect is to cause 
the soil to warm up earlier in the 
spring, which, of course, is beneficial 
to early crops. 

Thus, while charcoal has little fer- 
tilizing value, it is of great value to 
the soil, and, although it cannot be 
proven, it would seem that charcoal is 
of far more value than can be figured 
out by the scientists at the present 
time. Anyway, let us say that char- 
coal is useful when mixed with almost 
any manure, and in connection with 
poultry manure it is especially valuable. 

Soot is really another form of char- 
coal orcarbon. It consistsof unburned 
portions of fuel, finely divided and car- 
ried up by the circulation of the gases 
of combustion and deposited in the 
chimney or smoke flues. All coal con- 
tains some nitrogen, and in burning, a 
part of this is deposited with the soot 
in the form of ammonia. An average 
sample of soot is like finely pulverized 
charcoal with ammonia mixed through 
it. Soot gives good results in gardens, 

ially soils which are light in color 
and of a cold nature. The dark color 
of the soot operates to absorb and re- 
tain heat. 

Aside from its value for supplying 
ammonia, soot destroys many garden 
insects, and like other forms of charcoal, 
absorbs gases and holds moisture. Of 
course, soot varies greatly in composi- 
tion but even the poorest of soot is 
well worth using. 

In short, charcoal and soot are both 
exceedingly useful and should not be 
wasted under any circurmstances. The 
value of soot or charcoal is greatest 
when mixed with stabie manures, but 
either may be applied directly to the 
land with good results. Save your 
soot. It costs nothing and has positive 
money value. Charcoal is compara- 
tively cheap; or rather it has been, and 
probably will be again. Keep it in 
mind as proper food for the soil. 


“Enclosed find $1.50 for renewal 
subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
which I like very much. You may 
have some new subscribers through 
miy influence, if talking will do it. 

“I presume that I am one of your 
oldest subscribers, as I was born in Es- 
sex, Vt., August 29, 1824.” 

Mrs. P. E. REYNOLDS, 
Healdsburg, Calif. 


It is quite probable that Mrs. Reynolds, whose 
maiden name was Keeler, is our oldest subscriber, 
(nearly 98 years) and we are surely glad to hear 
from her and to know that she likes Toe FLOWER 
Grower. (The Editor) 
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Wayside Ramblings 


(Wrieten expressly for The Flower Grower) 





GROWING GLADIOLI FROM SEED 


My experience during 1920 in growing 
Gladioli from seed may prove helpful to 
others who are interested in this work. 

One large package of Burpee’s Gla- 
diolus costing me 40c, was. planted 
in flats on April 6 and the flats placed 
in the hot where they germinated 
fairly well, but there were some strag- 

ers coming up a month or more after 

e main crop. After danger of frost 
about 600 plants were transplanted into 
a special bed of well rotted sod, but with 
no manure or fertilizer. + Mae 

After I covered them with netting so 
as to keep out the hens the growth was 
excellent. About thirty plants bloomed 
in this bed the first year from seed. At 
least they had begun blooming when the 
frost got them. eb were extra fine, 
but a! = anes part the rete | were 
small, an ing seedlings la owers 
could’ not well be expected. The bulk 
were from % inch to 1 inch in size when 
dug, sume having many cormels and 


others only a few. | ; 
large package of Diener’s Gladiolus 
seed was also planted and this germi- 
nated well. The seed was planted in or- 
dinary soil near a hedge which shaded 
them and they did not make as much 
wth for this reason, but when dug 
corms were from % inch to % inc 
in size; none of them bloomed. 
During the growing season we had a 
six weeks spell and pang. chest of 
water I could not water the plants, and 
they were not cultivated after August 1 
as 1 did not have the time. 


Ators J. EHLINGER 





NOTES ON THE IRIS SYMPOSIUM 


Pursuant to the request of Mr. Sturte- 
vant, in the January FLOWER Sor me 
. permit me to comment on the informa 
symposium of varieties of Irises that 
have been mentioned during the last two 
years in your medium. In list one, I 
cannot agree that all sorts deserve an 
honored place in a well considered gar- 
den. I would discard Sindjkhat and Jac- 
quesiana, In my opinion, Parc de Neuilly 
and Perfection are of doubtful high qual- 





ity. In list two, Albert Victor, Dalila, 
Gagus, Nine Wells, Nuee d’ Orange and 
Tamerlane are under a cloud for at least 
one of the following failings: Superseded 
by superior varieties of similar colora- 
tion or too common in color. Black 
Prince is such a weak grower that it is 
almost worthless for genera! planting. I 
do not think that Alcazar is high in 
quality and I am supported in this view 
by a noted Iris originator, who says that 

e color of this variety is “a little 
sombre.” Ambassadeur is simply a larger 
Alcazar in coloring, so the same opinion 
holds good of this variety also. 

My experience with Anna Farr is that 
it comes close to being a strong grower; 





its ouppened weak growth is due to the 
fact t it is very susceptible to root 
rot and of course when attacked by this 
serious disease, it does not make any 
headway in trying to grow to blooming 
size. or this reason there are many 
cae of this variety in cultivation that 
aave never bloomed and there is a treat 
m store for everyone who owns a plant 
of this treasure. "It is indeed a pity that 





the very finest of all the lighter frilled 
Irises is so often affected with rot that a 
bloom is seldom seen. I believe when the 
Iris Anna Farr becomes better known 
that it will be voted one of the very finest 
Bearded Irises and my private opinion of 
this variety is that it is the most beauti- 
ful Bearded Iris on earth, supreme and 
the Queen among Irises. 

Even before some of my readers see a 
bloom some of them might be inclined to 
think that my candidate for the highest 
honors in the Iris world has a good 
chance to win out after perceiving my 
reasons for thinking so. First, Mr. Farr 
says that Anna Farr is the gem of his 
seedlings. Second, Mr. Bonnewitz says 
that it is “the finest Iris of light color.” 
Third, I believe that most men will ad- 
mit, that as a general rule, women have 
a keener and finer perception of what is 
lovely and beautiful than most men have. 
I have noticed that the ladies show a 
partiality for Amna Farr that to me is 
delightfully amusing. What womenkind 
like most men will admire, and of the 
rest of the men the majority will like 
this variety because the ladies will make 
‘em. “So there you are,” as the saying 
goes. Notwithstanding my objections to 
an Iris that seldom blooms, I would cer- 
tainly make an exception of the finest 
variety in existence and to all who would 
gaze on one of Nature’s masterpieces, I 
would say possess a plant of that flower 
of glorious and incomparable loveliness, 
exquisite daintiness and fairy charm, the 
Iris Anna Farr. 

H. W. GRoscHNER 





BEES A SURE CURE 


I always have my suspicions about 
sure cures, tried, true and tested; but 
here is one that has stood the test of time 
to this time. The ailments, troubles, 
trials and tribulations I have in mind are 
those depicted in the June 1921, FLOWER 
GROWER, page 108, “The Florist’s Wife 
—One Day’s Activities,” 

I am sure that half has not been told 
in that story because what a bunch of 
village and town kids cannot do is not 
doable. Let “Florist’s Wife” add to 
those rabbits, hens, chicks and flowers 
several hives of honey bees. My word 
for it the kids will vamose quicker ’en a 
wink and stay vamosed. I have seen one 
real live honey bee oe a-half a dozen 
mischievous kids to flight at a pace un- 
dreamed of. 

Then “Florist and his Wife” can live 
in peace ever thereafter. 

But do not forget the honey bees are 
as profitable as the rabbits, hens or 
flowers and fully as interesting when 
you form a fairly intimate acquaintance 
with them. I have found them peace 
loving denizens of my yard and they will 
molest no one so long as they attend to 
their own legitimate business, but when 
visitors start some monkey-business the 

are on the scene and the scene is 
short. To prove it, you try it. 


L. W. Licuty 


EFFECTS OF BREAKING OFF 
SPROUTS FROM GLADIOLI 
I read with interest in the January 
FLOWER GROWER the account of the eleven 
bulbs of Gladiolus Schwaben caused by 
the broken shoot. 
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This spring a shoot of my Europa was 
broken off when about one inch above 
the ground. Later this bulb threw four 
shoots which all gave small spikes of 
flowers and on digging there were four 
one-inch corms and a few cormels. This 
corm was shallow planted only about 
2% ins. deep. 

Now my theory of this increase from 
a broken shoot is this: The root growth 
has already a considerable start and the 
shoot broken off makes no place for the 
plant food gathered by the roots to go. 
Nature to remedy this unbalanced state 
starts developing every embryo shoot 
(eye) on the bulb. 

if we had a way of starting the root 
growth on a bulb before the shoot 
started, I believe the same results would 
be obtained; but instead, with the Gla- 
diolus, the shoot starts usually before the 
roots, and the strongest shoot starts 
first and takes the plant food as it be- 
comes available, thus discouraging the 
starting of the weaker shoots. 

It might seem that this shoot breaking 
might tend, if carried through several 
generations to make a weaker Gladiolus, 
but I am inclined to believe that the ten. 
dency to strength or weakness is inher- 
ited and would not be affected. 


F. H. Stevens 
DEEP OR SHALLOW 
PLANTING OF GLADIOLI 
notice in Mr. Diener’s latest catalogue 
he — a special display of a para- 
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S is contrary to what I have always 
taught, arguing that in planti 
ae ns oe supply of moisture in a 


I can see that the bulbs would 
come up sooner and ridging up afterward 
might make the depth all right. As the 
corm is formed on top of the old one, it would 
seem likely that deeper planting would have 
a to produce deeper corms. 
should like to hear from others on this 
question. 


— 


Ggo. S. WoopRuUFF 
(See Editorial Comment on page 85). 





WHAT IS SCOTCH SOOT? 


What is Scotch soot? What is the dif- 
ference between Scotch soot and com- 
mon ordinary soot, such as collects in 
boiler flues? We often read of the use 
of Scotch soot as a fertilizer for Roses 
and other flowers, but see no hint as to 
where it may be obtained, or how. I 
have asked a number of persons and none 
of them can tell me anything about 
Scotch soot. I trust my inquiry may 
bring out some information both as to 
what it is and what its real value may be 
as a fertilizer. 

H. G. R. 


See article on page 88. More information on 
soot and charcoal, the uses of same, is de- 
sirable. (Editor) 
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Calcium, N.Y. 
April, 1922 


Successes, Failures and Pleasures of My Prairie Home Plantings 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


N MY LAST ARTICLE I told of the 
fruit and vegetable garden and its 
arrangement. This time I will try 
to give you some idea of its beauty. 
First in early spring to give forth a 


BY FANNIE S. HEATH[(North Dakota) 


it holds its foliage later; has even 
more gorgeous coloring, and is more 
erect in growth but its leafless stems 
are not so clean looking in winter. The 
Black Raspberries are well worth 








wealth of bloom comes the Wild 
Plums; then the Crab-apples; and 
lastly the High-bush Cranberries 
(Viburnum Opulus). The latter is a 
most excellent shrub in every way. It 
is beautiful in flower and fruit; colors 
splendidly in fall; grows rapidly; does 
not spread; is clean and symmetrical 





Side drive. Fruit and vegetabl. 
garden in the Sockavsund. 


looking in winter; and bears pruning 


well. The same is true of Viburnum 
lentago but it will not stand exposure 
or drought like the former. However, 


View of front yard in 








summer looking out 
from Mrs. Heath’s home toward the highway. 





Now let us cross the main driveway 
and enter the grove surrounding the 
house. The southwest portion of this 
grove is trimmed high and has many 
varieties of shrubs growing there in a 
natural woods effect. These shrubs 
receive no attention except that much 
of the rakings of grass and leaves 
from adjacent grounds are thrown 
among them. This mulch keeps down 
all weeds and furnishes the plant food 
necessary for their best development. 
All the space between the side drives 
is kept free from undergrowth of all 
kinds, thus making an ideal picnic 
ground. Here a large table and 
benches make picnic meals easy of at- 
tainment and many picnickers avail 
themselves of this opportunity. Dur- 
ing the hot, dry weather of the past 
summer the oil stove and a cupboard 
made of large boxes were also moved 
here and all meals and kitchen work 
was done in the open. Try this ye 
tired housewives and see if it does not 
lighten your labors by one-half and 
sweeten the other half. I found it so 
satisfactory that it is going to be re- 
peated in the future. In wet weather 
everything was covered with large oil- 
cloths and we lived inside until it 
dried up again. 

The open space in front of the house 








Viewtin trial’gz 
Lilies and 


growing for their beauty alone as they 
are very pretty while in fruit and 
nothing could exceed their resplendent 
fall coloring, while their purple canes 
add the desired color to the winter 
landscape. 

A few clumps of white Lilacs, Spi- 
raeas Van Houttei, Caraganas and 
some enormous clumps of white pyra- 
midal Phlox have been placed along 
the broad path that separates the tall 
from the dwarf fruits. These to- 
gether with some bright hued Dahlias 
make this part of the grounds beauti- 
ful. All the trees between this and the 
house are trimmed high, giving a view 
that is splendid in summer and very 
pleasing in winter. 


emerocallis 


nds"showing Tiger 

wanso. 

is sixty feet wide by ninety-five feet 
long with a broad gravel walk from 
front door to front gate. This entire 
space is devoted to flower beds. A 
Lilac hedge on either side separates 
this from the grove. This hedge also 
extends across the entire front of 
house grounds and down the east side 
past the house. This hedge stops the 
wind from sweeping under the trees 
when they are trimmed up. Before 
the trees grew so tall these hedges 
were a mass of bloom but now they 
have very few flowers except in the 
more open places. Therefore, do not 
plant your Lilacs under large trees and 
expect them to bloom for they will not. 
East of the house is another large 


' 
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opening in the trees. This contains 
the summer house, rockery, a couple of 


shrubbery clusters, an Evergreen 
cluster of Black Spruce (Picea Mari- 
ana), and some Arbor Vitaes (Thuga 
Occidentalis). The northern group of 
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patens and Artemisia canadensis. The 


latter has the most beautiful gray foli- 
age of any plant I have ever seen. It 
is like soft, silvery gray fur. Its 
flower stalks should be cut away how- 
ever as they give it a weedy appear- 
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of May when the Buffalo Currants 
start until the latter part of July when 
the Spiraea sorbifolia ends. The great 


orange blossoms of the Hemerocallis 


last for some time after that and look 
beautiful among the green foliage. 
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PLAN OF Mrs. HEATH’S FLORAL PLANTINGS WITH KEY TO VARIETIES, &c. 


shrubs here (still small) is all in gray. 
This cluster has several Russian Olives 
with their beautiful silvery leaves, and 
the Buffalo Berry and Amorpha Can- 
adensis in leaden gray. Filling in be- 
tween these are several varieties of 
our best native gray foliaged plants. 
The whole bed is edged with Anemone 


ance. The other cluster here has 
White Lilacs at the back with Buffalo 
Currants, Spiraeas Sorbifolia, Sweet 
Briar and Cinnamon Roses in front 
with Hemerccallis fulva in between 
the shrubs and the whole cluster edged 
with Iris. This cluster gives almost 
continuous bloom from the fore part 


The autumn coloration here is also 
very good. In early fall the Cinnamon 
Roses and Buffalo' Currants change 
through golden yellow and varying 
shades of red and deep mulberry to a 
flaming red later on, while the White 
Lilacs and Sweet Briar Roses keep 
their vivid green until winter sets in. 
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The bright red berries of the Sweet 
Briar Rose show up well among the 
green leaves. Near by is a large bush 
of Lonicera Tatarica (Tartarian Hon- 
eysuckle) which changes to a light 
green and gold. 

Near the northwestern part of the 
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Brigids Anemone, Anemone Japonica 
Hibiscus, Malva moschata, Pentstemon 
barbatus Torreyi, Carnation Pinks, 
Thyme, Eulalia Zebrina, Eulalia gra- 
cillis univittata and Bignonia radi- 
cans or Trumpet vine, have all failed 
to come back after one of our severe 











Wide path through fruit garden, Asparagus at the left. 


home grounds are the real trial 
grounds. So many of 
planted there are now growing in lux- 
uriant beauty that this has come to be 
the prettiest part of the entire 
grounds. Many of my failures have 
also occurred here. Some of the shrubs 
that have failed after thorough and 
repeated tests are Deutzias Lemoini 
and Pride of Rochester, Weigelias, 
Rose Acacia, Spiraeas Prunifolia and 
Anthony Waterer, Hydrangea Pani- 
culata, Euonymus radicans vegetus 
(Evergreen Bittersweet). In flowers, 
Campanula media, Digatalis purpurea, 
ambigua and Siberica, Heuchera San- 
guinea, Ajuga genevensis, Lychnis flos 
jovis, Liliums canadense, candidum, 
Auratum and the speciosums, Iris 


Pailida Dalmatica and many of the 
other choicer named varieties, Anther- 
icum liliago and lilastrum, Callirhoe 








View in Cranberry patch showing White Phlox 
during time when Cranberries are ripe. 
involucrata, Campanulas pyramidelas 
and persicifolia, Geum coccineum, St. 





the things’ 


winters. A long list of failures you 
will say. Yes, indeed. But when I tell 
you that in this garden are now grow- 
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forth their pale green leaves early in 
the spring and drop them in late sum- 
mer. The shrubs which give no fall 
coloring are Buckthorn, all Lilacs, 
Prunus trilobia, Snowball, Symphori- 
carpos, Rose Blanc de Coubret. Those 
giving vivid coloration not hitherto 
mentioned are the Choke and bird 
Cherries and the gorgeous Sumacs. 
Those in yellow shades are the White 
Birch, Almonds, Hazelnuts, Hydrangea 
arborescens and Forsythia. A number 
of other shrubs are of too recent in- 
troduction to know just what they 
are going to do. 


How I wish I could take some of the 
skeptical ones who think one cannot 
raise shrubs and flowers here for a 
walk through these grounds just as 
the Crab-apples are in bloom. At this 
time of the year the whole grounds 
are a veritable bower of beauty with 
the four hundred feet of the common 
Lilac hedges giving their abundance 
of blossoms, also the large clumps of 
white and Persian Lilacs, Choke Cher- 
ries, Honeysuckles, Buffalo Currants 
and Caraganas, and the smaller bushes 
of Spiraea Arguta and Flowering Al- 
monds. Many flowers are also in 
bloom. Among them are Phlox divar- 
icata, Polemoniums, Valley Lilies, Tu- 
lips, Bleeding Hearts, Heartsease, 
Violets, Trilliums, Trollius and an oc- 
casional Iris and Columbine beginning 
to open. The air is redolent with 
sweet perfume and vibrant with the 
hum of insects and songs of birds. 





i 





Main driveway. Surely a cool retreat 
from the scorching summer sun. 


ing over three hundred different kinds 
of perennials and over fifty different 
kinds of shrubs you will see that my 
successes have by far outweighed the 
failures. 

In this garden a cut leafed Mul- 
berry freezes back almost to the 
ground each winter and sends up new 
shoots six or seven feet tall each sum- 
mer so that by fall it is a very pretty 
shrub but its foliage freezes with the 
first hard frost. The Philadelphus 
grandiflora which gives forth its 
wealth of bloom in late June and early 
July is another shrub that changes to 
the lighter green and yellow shades in 
fall. Caraganas arborescens and My- 
crophylla and Spiraea Sorbifolia give 


Chief among the many beautiful 
sights are the great clumps of Persian 
Lilacs, their slender stems weighted 
with the great clusters of blossoms 
giving the whole plant a most pleasing 
aspect. Caragana fructescens is an- 
other beautiful shrub with each 
slender twig loaded with its Sweet- 
pea-like bright yellow blossoms and 
dark green four leaf Clover-like foli- 
age. Those who have seen only the 
arborescens and mycrephylla types of 
Caraganas can form no idea of the 
great beauty of this variety. This 
shrub in a measure will take the place 
of Forsythia, which is very uncertain 
here, 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








How interesting is the story of bird 
migration. What a wise arrangement 
that our winged neighbors can have 
their summer home and their winter 
home, and enjoy a luxurious habit of 
life that is ideal for man as well, and 
which many who can afford it, enjoy. 
I confess that while I am shoveling 
snow from my sidewalk in midwinter, 
I envy some of my friends who may be 
at the time hunting woodcock in Flor- 
ida or catching tarpon in Catelina 
Bay. 


It would take a vast array of figures 
to record a bird census were it pos- 
sible that one could be taken. From 
April until June the great procession 
moves northward. A few stop and 
abide with us, but the vast majority 
pass on, obeying the instinct to seek 
a suitable place to mate and rear a 
brood. 


Bird students note a change in the 
numbers of some of our migrant birds 
in recent years and the areas covered 
by them seem to be changing. The 
Bobolink, for instance, is becoming 
searcer each year in southern latitudes 
while on the increase in Canada and 
the northern part of the United States. 
Mr. Burroughs believed that the mow- 
ing-machine and the resultant earlier 
gathering of the hay crop by ten to 
fourteen days than fifty years ago 
probably accounts for it. 


“The bird without a fault,” is the 
way Mr. Burroughs eulogized the 
Bluebird. If you do not have the 
Bluebird for a neighbor you are miss- 
ing one of the joys that should be 
yours. He is as neighborly as the 
Robin and even more useful, and he 
does not annoy you with his constant 
chatter as does the Wren. In fact, 
the Wren is such a fussy, fidgety little 
busy-body that he is at times likely to 
get on one’s nerves. 


Anyone who will take the time to 
observe the Wrens making their nu- 
merous trips to the nest, bearing small 
larvae in their beaks to feed their 
young, will be convinced that the value 
of a colony of Wrens is considerable 
in the vicinity of a garden. 


The old enmity that once existed be- 
tween the Robin and the Bluebird 
seems to be disappearing as both are 
brought closer under the common pro- 
tection of man. Last summer a pair 
of Bluebirds occupied a box under the 
eaves of my kitchen porch, and a few 
days after they moved in a Robin built 
her nest upon the top of the box. Both 
reared two broods, dwelling the while 
in peace and harmony with their nests 
within only a few inches of each other. 
That they might have heard of the 
great scarcity of houses that con- 
fronted the country as a national 
problem at that time I doubt, but their 
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neighborliness furnished interest for 
many a visitor. 


The reader who does not have these 
delightfully sociable little feathered 
friends nesting each year on his prem- 
ises will later thank me if he heeds 
my urgent pleadings again in their 
behalf to put up a few boxes suitably 
constructed to serve as summer houses 
for the Wrens and the Bluebirds. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


The Bermuda Easter Lily (Lilium 
Harrisii) 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


Though Lilium Harrisii is success- 
fully grown on a small scale in Califor- 
nia, Florida, Louisiana and other 
states having a suitable climate, in the 
“Isles of Perpetual Spring,” as the 
Bermudas are sometimes called, the 
cultivation of this variety of native 
Lily has become an important indus- 
try. As the greatest source of rev- 
enue is to be derived from sup- 
plying the great demand for flow- 
ers at Easter, the energies of the 
Lily grower are bent on so gauging the 
time of budding that there will be 
ready near Easter time, the maximum 
in buds ready to burst into fair Lilies 
of Easter. After the budded plants 
and the Eastertide crop of cut blooms 
have been disposed of, the grower has 
still another chance for profit in the 
wholesale of Lily bulbs in the autumn, 
to our florists and seedsmen, who sell 
the bulbs or use them for forcing in 
the greenhouse. By increasing the 
temperature to hasten, and decreasing 
it to retard the development, the flor- 
ist is able to have blooming plants in 
stock at the proper time. And when 
from experience in buying Easter 
Lilies one has learned that every 
promising looking bud adds fifteen or 
twenty cents more to the cost of the 
flowering plant, it is easy to realize 
how very important is the matter of 
manipulating so that the plants shall 
be at the height of perfection of bloom 
at the proper time. 

Though it may sound difficult, suc- 
cess in the blooming of the Easter 
Lily, is easily within the range of the 
amateur. The first essential is to pur- 
chase large bulbs where one can de- 
pend upon their being of healthy 
stock and true to name, for in seasons 
when for some reason, the desirable 
flowering sizes of Lilium Harrisii are 
scarce and, therefore, expensive, some 
dealers offer bulbs of Lilium longiflor- 
um which bear only a few flowers to 
the plant; while a plant of L. Harrisii 
oftentimes will produce from five to 
ten or even more very large flowers 
that last for days. In order to have 
the Lilies at Easter, first or extra size 
bulbs should be firmly potted in Octo- 
ber in rich, porous, well-drained com- 
post watered and stored in a cool dark 
place (though darkness is not an es- 
sential) for several weeks until root- 
growth is well started. Sinee this 
Lily develops fibrous roots from the 
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stem above the bulb the presseii soil 
should cover the bulb three inches to 
allow for this growth. As the Lily 


_delights in moisture after growth 


begins and the pot is brought gradu- 
ally to light the plant may be watered 
often. In an over hot, dry atmosphere 
the buds will blast. Therefore, it 
is a false step to try to force too 
rapidly by means cf too much heat. 
If the flowers are desired at a special 
time about five months must be al- 
lowed from the time of the potting of 
the bulb to the developing of flowers. 
When this remarkable Lily was first 
introduced to the trade, forcing into 
bloom in time for Easter was the usual 
practice, but at the present time flor- 
ists with ease make it bloom in time 
for the Christmas holidays or even at 
an earlier period. If desired (with the 
proper conditions) bulbs potted in Au- 
gust may be forced into bloom by No- 
vember, and from that time until the 
month of May a succession of bloom 
may be had by bringing into warmth 
and light from time to time, potted 
well-rooted bulbs that have been stored 
in cold frames until encouraged by 
artificial spring-like conditions conduc- 


. ive to their perfect development 


Of immortality. 
Mas. N. R. Giass 


Sometimes a precocious bulb will 
send up later a second stalk 
another crop of flowers but this seems 
not the usual experience. However, 
though it is not commonly known this 
bulb (that is hardy in all but extreme 
northern climates) if properly ripened, 
may be planted out in the garden in 
the spring and is likely to bloom again 
later in the summer. Though not val- 
uable for the purpose of forcing, if the 
bulb has been deeply planted in well- 
drained, moist, rich loam, and is pro- 
tected in cold weather and during hot 
dry spells, it will prove an exceedingly 
beautiful garden acquisition. 


How the Color of the Ground 
Affects Plant Growth 


Some curious ents as to the ef- 


tly 
concrete, a suitable space gy Ge va- 
cant around each vine stock. e-third 
of this concreted surface was painted 
white, another third ochre red, and the 
remainder black; the results were 
remarkable, since in those plots whi 
had been painted red and black the vines 
were twice as vigorous as on the white 
plots. The reason for this is that the 
temperature of the ground is consider- 
ably higher in those areas ha either 
a red or a black color, and this increase 
of gp has an immediate effect 
upon growth of the plants. These 
studies throw Sy on the superiority of 
the soil of certain territory, such as the 
black earth in Morocco. It has been 
noted, too, that Sn coe in Ney = ¢ & 
best grape-bearing localities e 

of France is either reddish or black, and 
this no longer appears as a mere acci- 
dent. (Scientific American) 
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REE YEARS AGO the writer commen 


name some of 











Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it 
Mrs. John Hinkel Metzner 
Mrs. John R. Walsh Diener 
Mrs. John Turnbull Kemp 
Mrs. Krelage Alex: di 
exander 
Mrs. La Mance Childs 
Mrs. Laxton Kelway 
Mrs. Leon Do’ Diener 
Mrs. Lillian Guern- 
sey Diener 
Mrs. L. Merton Gage Kunderd 
. Mrs. Malcolm 
Mrs. becarns — 
Banke Diener 
Mrs. McAlister Kelway 
Mrs. McAlIpin Kelway 
Mrs. Millins White 
Mrs. Montague 
Cha: Kunderd 
Mrs. Moon Grullemans 
. Newell Vander- 
bilt iener 
Mrs. Perrie Kelway 
Mrs. Potter Palmer Grullemans 
Mrs. R. A. Gold- 
sm Childs 
Mrs. Richard Lohr- 
man Diener 
Mrs. Rudolph 
Spreckels Diener 
Mrs. tt d Coblentz 
Mrs. Stanleigh 
Arnold Diener 
Mrs. Stubbs Kelway 
Mrs. Swainson Kelway 
Mrs. Velthuys 
Mrs. Truxton Beale Diener 
Mrs. Velthuys Velthuys 
Mrs. Vos Vos 
Mrs. eater Ss. 
wster Vau; n 
re. ee Goetens 
rs. W. Fry: Kunderd 
Mrs. woniam 
chardson Diener 
Mrs. am E. 
ar Fischer 
Mrs. William Kent Diener 
Mrs. W. L. Thomp- e 
son awford 
Mrs. W. N. Bird Childs 
Mrs. W. R. Whitney Zeestraten 
Muchelney Abbey Kelway 
Murial Velthuys 
Muriel Pfitzer 
Murillo Keur 
Muta Kelway 
Myra Metzner 
Mena pundera 
under 
Myrtle McNally Diener . 
M: racy 
My: Velthuys 
Mystic underd 
Mytilene elway 
Nampa Kunderd 
Nancy Kelway 
Nancy Ra Coblentz 
Nantch G way 
Mepensen (see Bur- 
Nathalie Bourseul Gravereau 
Nautilus Travereau 
Nautilus Coleman 
Navajo Kunderd 
Nebraska Vos 
Negerfurst Pfitzer 
N Kelway 
N Grullemans 
Nellie Coblentz 
Nelly Keur 
Nelly Velthuys 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 
(Continued from March issue) 


list 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


Main color 


Salmon-rose 
Flesh pink 
Lavender-pink 


Rose 
wie" 
Rosy red 
Yellow 
White 


Scarlet 
Canary yellow 
Primrose 
Scarlet 
Purple-brown 
White 

Yeliow (Prim) 
Salmon-pink 
oO Imon 
Purple-violet 
Madder Lake 
Shell pink 


Cream-pink 
Scarlet 


Purple-pink 
Dark rose 
Sulphur (Prim) 
Rose-white 
ream 
Blood red 
Peach pink 
White 
Crimson-red 
Poppy red 
Crimson 


Shell pink 
Light fawn 


Rose-pink 
Carmine 
Saree (Prim) 


Salmon (Prim) 
Rose-pink 


Reddish purpl 
-ddish purple 
White +8 


Rose pink 
Crimson 


White 
Yellow 
Rosy white 
Cherry 


Slate-rose 

Violet 

Shell pink 

Bright red 

Violet blue 
Crimson 

Reddish maroon 
ood sed 

Blush white 

Pale orange (Prim) 
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If “Originators” or “ Introducers)”’ would send me 


given. 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


boxes contain nearly 3900 names of Gladioli. 
A request was made of all known growers and in- _lists or catalogues, 
lv twedsenss Sec thal catalogues, im a number of before this list is 


mation will be giv 
stamps are enclosed f 


Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it 
Nemesis Lemoine 1916 
Neoga Kunderd 1917 
Neptune Lemoine 1915 
Neptune Metzner 1918 
Neron Lemoine 1916 
Neronia Kelway 1913 
Netherlands Barrett 1921 
Neues Jahrhundert 1910 
Neutrality Kunderd 1916 
Nevada Vos 1916 
Never Tint Austin 1916 
New America Crawford 1911 
New America Mallory & 
Brown 

New Century 
New Garden Pink Kunderd 1914 
New Ji Vos 1916 
New Mexico Vos 1916 

e rt Childs 1916 

ew York Vos 1916 

ezinscott Childs 1914 

iagara Banning 
Nicon Kel way 1913 
Nidrac Metzner 1918 
Nightingale Kunderd 1921 
Night Wings Coleman 1921 

ilreb : 1910 
Nilus Kelway 1913 
Nina Zeestraten 1921 
Nini United 1921 
Ninny Kelway 1913 
Niobe krelage 1920 
Nonpareil Kelway 1909 
Nonpareil Metzner 1918 
Nopal Kunderd 1918 
Nora Velthuys 1916 
Norma Lemoine 1915 
Norma Dee Childs Childs 
Norma Krausgrill Diener 1920 
Norman Brown 1921 
Northern Lights Coleman 1922 
North Pole Kunderd 1918 
North Star Kunderd 1917 
Norumbega Kunderd 1922 
Nostradamus Lemoine 1916 
Nova Kunderd 1918 
Novelty Alexander 1912 
Noxall Kunderd 1918 
Nubian Kunderd 1921 
Numa Kelway 1911 
Nydia Kunderd 1918 
Nymph Kelway 1913 
Nymph Kunderd 1918 
Nymph Coleman 1921 
Nymph Zeestraten 1921 
Nymphus Kelway 1913 
Oak Park Kunderd 1917 

ase Westerbeek 1918 
Oasis Lemoine 1915 
Obelisque Gravereau 1913 
Oberammergau Pfitzer 1912 
Oberburgermeister 

von Borscht Pfitzer 1909 

Octavie Metzner 1917 
Octavie Gravereau 1915 
Octoroon Childs 1891 
Odd Fellow Decorah 
Oddity Childs 1914 
Odin Heemskerk 1920 
Ohio Vos 1920 
Old Glory Kunderd 1915 
Old Oxford Childs 1914 
Old Smoky Kunderd 1921 
Oliver Gravereau 1915 
Onalaska Kunderd 1917 

n Kunderd 1921 
Oneida Childs 1916 
=~ ane Kelway 1912 
Onkel Richter Pfitzer 1914 
Onward Metzner 1918 
Opale Gravereau 1915 
Opaline Burbank 1915 


with their introductions marked, 
ished 


further, it would insure 


their originations being properly listed. 

Where’ no information could be procured as to 
origin, the name of the grower first listing it and the 
date according to the catalogues available has been 


This list is available now to the public, and infor- 
i i i sagarding any varieties if 
reply. 


Date Main color 


Garnet red 
White and blue 
Golden olive ° 


Mauve 
Salmon-rose 
Pi 


Lilac-white 


Pink 
Light rose 
White 


Salmon-rose 

Salmon-pink 

Poppy color 

Yellowish 

Blush 

Scarlet 

Pink (Prim) 

Red 

Pink 

Mauve 

Cream (Prim) 

Cream (Prim) 
mon 

Orange (Prim) 

Lincoln red 

Garnet 

Salmon (Prim) 

Blue 

Straw 

Shell Ee 

Rose-pink 

Cream-pink 

Yellow 


White 

Yellow (Prim) 
Orange 

Cosine red 
Canary (Prim) 
Salmon 


White 
Rose-pink 
White 

Salmon (Prim) 
Red 


Lavender 
Salmon 

White (Prim) 
Crimson 


ite 
Green and White 
Salmon 


Rose 
Amber-white 
Scarlet 

Pink 

Salmon 
Salmon 
Lavender 
Amaranth 


Salmon 
Creamy white 
Red 


Smoky blue 
Salmon 
Creamy pink 
Lavender 
Salmon-pink 
Crimson 
Scarlet 


Violet-pink 
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FTER COMPARISONS of numer- 

ous lists of blooming-dates sub- 
mitted by readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER from many different localities, 
all the way from Toronto to Maryland, 
and from Massachusetts to Nebraska, 
it is evident that no exact number of 
days can be forecasted for any one 
variety or for any one locality. If 
this could be done it would be of great 
help in planning our plantings to suit 
the dates of our flower shows. But 
too much depends on seasonal condi- 
tions and other uncontrollable factors, 
so we must content ourselves with 
averages, but these will, I believe, be 
of some value. 

In the lists examined there were 
over 500 named Gladioli mentioned, 
but of those that were mentioned 
enough times to make the data of any 
value there were less than 100. These 
have been listed in sections, from 
Early to Late, each section being ar- 
ranged alphabetically rather than in 
order of blooming, as the order in 
which the blooms appear varies some- 
what from one season to another, as 
| well as from one locality to another. 

For the same reason we cannot be 
absolutely accurate in our division 
into sections. Some of the “early mid- 
season” varieties will occasionally 
bloom so as to belong in the “early” 
section, and War has several times 
been known to bloom in “midseason.” 
Halley is usually the earliest of the 
varieties listed, but Prince of Wales 
occasionally beats it by a day or two; 
and sometimes even Halley takes so 
long in coming into bloom that it would 
have to be classed as a “midseason” 
variety. But on the average the re- 
sults are as given below. 

' With this brief explanation (which 
: is not an apology, for the figures are 
yours and not mine) the list is sub- 


mitted: 
EARLY VARIETIES 
Chicago White Lavender Beauty 
Empress of India Lily Lehman 
Fire Ribbon Lilywhite 
Magic 
Maize 








Meadowvale 
Miss Helen Franklin 


Roa 
Rose Glory 
Myrtle Sweet Orra 
Prince of Wales Willy Wigman 
EARLY MIDSEASON 
Alice Tiplady L’ Immaculee 
Loveliness 
—_ Eberius Mary Fennell 
n n 
Baron Hulot Mrs. Keur, syn. Glory 
of Kennemer 
Caroline F. Burke Mrs. Norton 
Cracker. Princess Altieri 
Crimson Glow 
Dominion Rouge Torch 
George Paul ne 
Glory 
Golden West Schwaben 
Herada King 
Ida Van White King 
Jack London 
LATE MIDSEASON 
Augusta Master Wietse 
Blackhawk Mrs. Francis King 
Blue Jay Mrs. F. P 
Mrs. Watt 
Dawn (both varieties) Nezinscott 
iagara 
Eugene Scribe Panama 
Fair Columbian eace 
Florence Pink Perfection 
Frank J. Taft 
Glory of Holland Princeps 
Klondyke Taconic 
Liebesfeuer White America 
LATE VARIETIES 
Charlemagne Mona Lisa 
Europa Mrs. A. E. Kunderd 
velyn Pride of Goshen 
Giant White Princepine 
Golden King 
Gretchen Zang Wamba 
In ar 
Ivory White Glory 
Jean Dieulafoy Youell’s Favorite 


More planting and blooming dates 
gy on the following varieties of Gla- 
ioli: 


American Beauty Mrs. J. Lancashire 

Americanus Mrs. G. W. Moulton 
yst Myrtle McNally 

Arizona Rose Nevertint 

Best Violet Pink Beauty 

B Pres. C. C. Moore 

Byron L. Smith Pride of Hillegom 

Canary Prim Beauty 

Cardisun Purple Glory 

Cinnamon Bear Queen Wilhelmina 

Crystal White Valley 

Czar Peter Salmon Beauty 

Early Black ri 

E. J. Shaylor Seneca 

Halo Sirius 

Hohenstaufen Snow Boy 

Indianapolis Sulphur King 

Int sity Suiphur Queen 

Jessie Summer 

Large Buff Thomas T. Kent 

Le Marechal Foch Violet Glory 

Lily Blotch White jior 

Mrs. Beecher W 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin Yellow Bird 

Mrs. Wm. Kent 


Tuomas M. Proctor, Wrentham, M as 





* i igi % in . = . 
or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main coior 
Kunderd 1918 White Oriole Zeestraten 1921 Yellow (Prim) 
Souchet 1877 Orion 1910 Pinky rose 
Christy 1904 Yellowish Orion Kelway 1913 Yellow 
Roos 1920 Wine red Orion Metzner 1918 Scarlet 
Kunderd 1917 Salmon Orme Kelway 1913 Flesh 
Kunderd 1918 White Ormonde Kelway 1913 Salmon 
Zeestraten 1921 Orange (Prim) Ornabus Kelway 191% Rose 
os 1921 Red and Yellow (Prim) Ornament Gravereau 1915 White 
Kelway 1913 Yellow Orofino Kunderd 1918 Old rose 
me Cave 1916 Maize (Prim) Orotava Kelway 1916 Crimson 
ed, ) Kunderd 1922 Orange * rf) Westerbeek 1918 White 
ure Kunderd 1914 Orange Orpheus Kunderd 1921 Rose 
Grullemans 1916 Orange Orsova Kelway 1913 Lilac 
to Zeestraten 1921 Orange (Prim) Oruba Kelway 1913 Crimson 
the 1921 Apricot Osases Kelway 1913 White 
en Kelway 1912 Crimson Osbeach Kelway 1913 
Kunderd Amber-white Osceola Childs 1916 Salmon 
ot Woodruff 1914 White Osceola Kunderd 1916 Red 
Pfitzer 1914 Rose Oscilla Kunderd 1917 White 
Kelway 1913 Yellow Osiris Metzner 1917 Cerise 
Christy 1907 Rosy pink Othello Gravereau 1915 Red 
Lemoine 1915 Salmon Othello Kunderd 1921 Lavender 
Kunderd 1917 Scarlet Otranto Churcher 1921 Maize 
Metzner 1918 Red-purple Our Joffre Grullemans 1919 
Metzner 1922 Old rose Our Queen Vos 1916 Brick red 
Kingsley 1916 Scarlet Ovid Vaughan Scarlet 
Kelway 1912 Red Owosso Vaughan Straw 
Austin 1916 Yellow Ozark Kunderd 1922 White 
Ozon Westerbeek 1918 Blue 
| Blooming Ti f Gladioli 
[Written expressiy for The Flower Grower) : 








Josiah Taylor Marean 


Judge Marean passed from the ac- 
tivities of this life at the age of 79. 
His death occurred at Winter Park, 
Fla., on Feb. 8. He was ex-Supreme 
Court Justice of Brooklyn, N.Y., with 
his home at Green’s Farms, Conn. 

In horticulture Judge Marean was 
best known by his work with Dahlias. 
He originated many varieties of 
great merit, which have come into 
commerce and are known as the 
Marean type of Dahlias. 

Judge Marean was not only a 
noted lawyer and an eminent jurist, 
but a man of charming personal 
characteristics and much beloved by 
his friends and associates. He was al- 
ways pleased to welcome flower lovers 
to his beautiful Dahlia gardens which 
formed a part of his private estate 
“Daybreak” at Green’s Farms, Conn. 





Clarence Wedge 


Clarence Wedge entered into the 
hereafter on January 25. His death 
occurred at Albert Lea, Minn., at the 
age of 65 years, and resulted from 
an operation performed January 12. 

Clarence Wedge was born in Fond 
du Lac County, Wis., in 1856 and went 
to Albert Lea in 1858. His first com- 
mercial nursery was established in 
1890. To secure better soil conditions 
he removed to Itasca village in 1900. 
In 1906 a partnership was formed with 
his son, Robert, and the business has 
grown to its present large proportions 
under their efforts. Mr. Wedge also 
had property holdings in Florida. 

Our older readers may perhaps re- 
member the writings of Clarence 
Wedge in THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER. He was a very active, en- 
thusiastic and prolific writer on gar- 
den subjects; a man known for his ac- 
tivity and enthusiasm by his friends 
and acquaintances; and all regret his 
rather untimely taking off at the com- 
paratively young age of 65 years. He 
should have had a number of very use- 
ful years still before him. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART VI—Continued 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Baron Josef Hulot (Lemoine). Syns. 
Blue Jay and Baron Hulot. Violet-blue, 
lighter toward throat, lower petals deep 
violet-blue shaded to reddish purple in 

it; reddish le outside. One of 
the finest dark blues. Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, often graceful, 30 to 
36 in.; 6 to 12 blooms, separate, 4 te 5 
open, size 2% to 2% in., wide open tri- 
angular, very good substance; blooming 
5 to 12 days. Prolific. Planted 5-18 
and bloomed 8-10 and 8—5 (large corm) 

iring, sapeeees, 84 and 79 da 
(XXX): Illustrated on page 33, Vol. 
- THE MopDERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Belle Alliance (Lemoine). Light deli- 
cate violet-blue, lower petals with bright 
yellow feather on carmine blotches. Dis- 
tinct and pretty. Season wet.. Spike 
strong, graceful, 34 in.; 14 blooms, separ- 
ate, 3 to 4 » size 3 in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Increase nod me Planted 5-10 and bloomed 
8-5, ing 87 days. (XXX). 

Belle Mauve } erage A Mauve 
shaded slightly deeper with le shell 
see throat, and a deep purplish-mauve 

lotch. A really fine variety of this 
color. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 
8 to 17 blooms, fairly compact, three 
open, size 4 in., wide open triangular, 


Berkshire Cowee). Delicate flesh pink, 
ea ~' with rose-pink, midribs 
of lower petals light yellow, striped 
and feathered deep rose, throat carmine; 
outside lavender-rose. Too few blooms 
for length of spike, too small. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 9 blooms, sep- 
arate, two open, size 2% in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; blooming 
8 days. Increase fair. Planted 5-16 
and bloomed 8-3, requiring 79 days. 


(XX). 

Bicolore (Lemoine (?)). Cream white 
bases blending to white and then to rosy 
pink with lilac tinge on with marks 
of same color deep in t. Outside 
of petals have a deeper feathering of 
rose and lilac. Distinct and very pretty. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 25 in.; 9 
blooms, a open, size 2% in., 

r, excellent substance; 
6 days. Cormels fairly pro- 
ited 5—15 and bloomed 8-3, re- 
g 80 days. (XXX). 
Red (Kunderd). Rich cardinal 
in throat. An improve- 
Governor Hanly in and 
bloom. Season wet. Spike 
in.; 15 blooms, compact, four 
++ in., — An mg ———- 
; blooming ys. rme! 
Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-3, 
4days. (XXXX). 
Meader). A dainty lavender- 
—— and white. Beautiful. 


rye slender, 36 
15 blooms, separate, four open, size 
in., wide open, very substance; 
blooming 8 days. Cormels very prolific. 
ye 5-10 and bloomed 8-4, requiring 


ys. (XXXX 
Blue Bird (Black).t Light violet- 


lw from o adhohen Hem eicn, 39 to originator 


Grower, 1921-22, by Clark W. Brown. 


BR SEE 
ithe 


blue, lower petals bearing purplish 
feather. Pretty. Season wet. pike 
strong, 38 in.; 15 blooms, separate, 3 to 
4 open, size 3 in., wide open, very good 
substance; blooming 8 days. Increase 
fair. Planted 5—1 and bloomed 7-28, re- 
quiring 88 days. (XXX). . 
Blue Isle (Kunderd). Lilac-blue with 
dark red blotches. On the order of 
Gladis Plath (Diener), yet distinct. Very 
. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 
16 blooms, fairly compact, many open, 
size 3% in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5-8 and bloomed 8-13, 
—— 97 days. (XXX). 
lue Orchid (Kunderd). Rich violet- 
blue, lower petals blotched black with 
iden centers. A beauty. Season wet. 
pike strong, slender, 36 in.; 15 blooms, 
fairly compact, 4 to 6 open, size 3% in.; 
wide open, excellent substance, blooming 

















Byron L. Smith (Kunderd). Photo 
Gosh 


by A. E. Kunderd, 


Prolific. Planted 5-8 and 
bloomed 8-11, requiring 95 days. 
XXXX) 


Bon-Denib (Lemoine).¢ Dark velvety 
scarlet with crimson blotches on lower 
petals. Rich coloring. Season wet. Spike 
strong, graceful, 37 in., 14 blooms, fairly 
compact, 3 to 4 open, size 3 in., wide open 
triangular, very good substance; bloom- 
ing days. Cormels fairly prolific. 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8—15, requir- 
ing 97 days. (XXX). 
onita (Black). A pure white which 
pinks in the sun. Slightly ruffled. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact. 4 open, size 3% in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Good increase. Planted 5—2 and bloomed 
7-29, requiring 88 days. (XXX). 
Bonny Belle (Brown). Salmony pink 
lower petals with cream bases otched 


en, Ind. 
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scarlet. Good clear colors and of value 
for cutting. Season wet. Spike: strong, 
36 in.; 14 blooms, compact, 4 open, size 
3% in., wide open, very good substance; 
ge 9 days. Increase by cormels 
good. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8-9, re- 
quiring 98 days. (XXXX). 

B ux (Alkemade). Rich wine red. 
Fine color. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, 35 in.; 14 blooms, separate, three 
open, size 3 in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 7 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-2 and bloomed 8—10, 
requiring 100 days. (XXX). 

Bright Red (from Holland). Syn. Ver- 
milion Brilliant. Brilliant vermilion. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 33 in.; 14 
blooms, compact, 2 to 4 open, size 3 in., 
wide open, good substance; blooming 6 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 5—15 
xx segs 8-13, requiring 90 days. 


Byron L. Smith (Kunderd). White 
daintily overlaid lavender-pink, throat 
and bases of lower petals bearing stip- 

ling and midribs of deeper color. Orchid- 
ike coloring and of great value for cut- 
ting. Season wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
16 to 20 blooms, quite compact, many 
open, size 4% in., wide open Lily form, 
very good substance; blooming 6 to 9 
days. Fairly prolific. Planted 5-10 and 
bloomed 8—14 and 8-20 (small corm) re- 
= respectively, 96 and 102 days. 
(XXXX) llustrated on this page. 

Canicule (Souchet). Brilliant clear 
scarlet with creamy white blotch on 
lower petals, and creamy white midribs 
on upper ones. Fine. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 52 in.; 18 blooms, fairly compact, 
six open, size 5% in., wide open, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 12 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5-13 and 
bloomed 8-20, requiring 99 days. 
(XXXX). 

Capitaine Braulot (Lemoine).+ Salmon 
shaded vermilion and lighter toward a 
throat of green stained blood red, lower 
_— cream yellow on bases blotched and 
ined dull brick red with central line of 
brilliant blood red; pistil pale pink, 
anthers lilac-pink edged violet. Beauti- 
ful colors but lacking in proper growth. 
Season wet. Spike weak, slender, much 
twisted, 18 in.; 5 blooms, compact, 2 to 3 
open, size 2% in., wide open triangular, 
excellent substanve; blooming 5 days. 
Increase fair. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 
8-24, requiring 98 days. (I). 

Captain Asher Carter Baker (Diener). 
Deep scarlet shaded to deep black cardi- 
nal red on edges, outside overlaid this 
same dark color; throat light scarlet with 
maroon lines, bases of lower petals 
feathered blackish red. Rich coloring. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 11 
blooms, 3 to 4 open, fairly compact, size 
3 x 2% in., wide open Lily form, tips 
reflexing, excellent substance; bloomin 
15 days. Increase fairly prolific. Plan 
5—18 and bloomed 8-2, requiring 76 days. 
(XXXX). 

Captain ~ on (Grullemans).¢ Vel- 
vety dark cardinal red. Nice color. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 15 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 4% in., 
wide. open, very good substance; bloom- 
ing 10 days. Increase good. Planted 
5-18 and bloomed 8-14, requiring 88 
days. (XXX). 

Captivation (Miller). Creamy white 
with deeper cream throat marked with 
light magenta. Substance too poor to 
merit a place in any garden. Season 
wet. Spike strong, branching, 28 in.; 16 
blooms, compact, many open, size 2%in., 
wide open triangular, substance poor; 
blooming 2 to 3 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8—7, requir- 
ing 89 days. (I). 





: OBSSS woarre 


TP ees. 


' open, compact, 
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Carmen (Keur).¢ Dark blue-violet of 
a beautiful shade. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, fairly compact, 
4 to 6 open, size 3 in., wide open, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 9 days. In- 
Planted 5-15 and bloomed 


crease 4 

8-21, requiring 98 days. (XXXX). 
Caroline Frear Burke iener). Pure 

white with brilliant blotch of ruby red. 


Very good. Season wet. Spike strong, 
38 in.; 15 blooms, compact, four open, 
size § in., wide open, very substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase very good. 
Planted 5-2 and bloomed 8—10, requiring 
100 days. (XXX). 

Chas. Berthier (Vilmorin-Andrieux). 
Bright violet-rose, blending deeper to- 
ward edges, midribs and blotch on lower 
petals pure white. A beauty. Season 
wet. pike strong, 48 in.; 16 blooms, 
fairly compact, 6 to 8 open, size 4 in., 
wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-9 and bloomed 8—19, 
requiring 102 days. (XXXX). 

Chas. L. Hutchinson (Van Fleet; in- 
troduced by Vaughan). Rich blood red 
shaded deeper, the midrib of each petal 
also deeper, throat yellow speckled with 
blood red. A beautiful deep red. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, sometimes curved 
but graceful, 37 in.; 13 blooms, fairly 
compact, several to 5 open, size 4% in., 
wide open Amaryllis form, tips reflexing, 
substance very good; blooming 8 days. 
Production of cormels fair to good. 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8—26, ir- 
ing 108 days. (XXXX). Illustrated on 


S page. 

Charmer (Miller). Soft mauve-pink 
a lighter toward throat -vhich is 
pencil carmine with lower petals 
blotched carmine. Fine clear colors. 
Season wet. Spike strong, sometimes 
branched, 48 in.; 16 to 18 blooms, well 
separated, several open, size 3 in., wide 
open round form, good substance; bloom- 
ing 7 days. Production of cormels fair. 
Planted 5-22 and bloomed 8-9, requiring 
79 days. (XXX). 

Cherry King (Kunderd). Rich rosy 
scarlet or cherry color, shading to deeper 
throat. Very good. Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 36 in.; 17 blooms, 3 to 4 
size 8% in., wide © 
Lily form, excellent substance; bloomin 
9 days. Increase good. Planted 5—4 an 
bloomed 8—1, requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Chief Oshkosh (Mehlimann).* Light 
salmon-rose, with vermilion spot on white 
bases of lower petals. Very good; dainty 
coloring; fine for cutting. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 33 in.; often three per corm, 
13 blooms, compact, five open, size 4 in., 
wide open Lily form, tips reflexing, very 
good substance; blooming 7 days. Cor- 
mels fairly prolific. Planted 5-8 and 
bloomed 8-18, requiring 102 days. 


). 

Claret (Childs). Rich claret red with 
distinct white stripes on lower petals. 
Pretty. Season wet. Spike strong, 33 
in.; 14 blooms, compact, 3 open, size 3% 
in., wide open, pam substance; bloomin 

days. nerease not noted. Plan 
5-9 and bloomed 8—10, requiring 93 days. 
(XXX). 

Collonade (Brown). Formerly known 
as Colonial. A fine violet-pink colored 
bloom. Season wet. Spike strong, 49 in.; 
17 blooms, oe compact, many open, 
118 days. (XXXX). 
size 4 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 10 days. Good increase. 
Planted 5-13 and bloomed 9-8, requiring 


_ * Incase of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
introducer and synonyms were obtained from Cornell 
ension Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies III, Varieties 
of the Garden Gladiolus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Contrast (Childs). Intense brilliant 
scarlet with large light yellow throat, the 
throat sometimes showing just a trace of 
yellow ae An exceilent variety of 
distinction. Season wet. Spike strong, 
30 in.; 15 to 21 blooms, fairly compact 
to compact, many open, size 3% in., wide 
open triangular, excellent substance; 
blooming 7 to 10 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5-11 and bloomed 8-12, 
~~ 93 days. (XXXX). 

Cornell (from Holland (?)). Very pale 
clear pink. Good for cutting. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, 4 
to 6 open, fairly compact, size 3% in., 
wide open, excellent substance; bloomin; 
9 days. Good increase. Planted 5-2 
and bloomed 8—24, requiring 88 days. 
(XXX). 

















ughan’s Seed 


Costa Rica (Diener). Pale lilac-pink 
shaded and splashed slightly deeper, 
coloring deeper on outside; lower petals 
with central feather and fine stripes of 
deep magenta, midribs cream; throat 
green with a star of scarlet; pistil pale 
pink, anthers violet-blue with pale pink 
s ine Orchid colors. Season wet. 
Spikes strong, slender, 30 to 40 in.; two 
to three per corm, 5 to 10 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 3% to 4 in., 
wide open Orchid form, slightly ruffled, 
excellent substance; blooming 6, 8 and 10 
days. Cormels prolific. lanted 5—18 
and bloomed 8—23, 8-25 and 8-26, re- 
quiring, respectively, 97, 99 and 100 days. 
(XXXX). . 

Crescent Queen (Kunderd). Dark 
purplish crimson or wine red. Velvety, 

ed. Distinct and fine. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 36 in.; 16 blooms, compact, 
8 to 4 open, size 3% to 4 in., wide open 
fine form, excellent substance; bloomin 
9 days. Increase good. Planted 5-8 an 
bloomed 8--6, requiring 90 days. (XXXX). 
Crimson Glow (Betscher). A deep 


97 


scarlet self, lower petals with small white 
bases. A beauty. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 10 to 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, four open, size 5 in., wide open 


“triangular, excellent substance; bloom- 


ing 7 to 10 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8—12, requir- 
ing 94 days. (XXXX). 

Daybreak (Tracy). Light pink with 
sharply defined white throat. Good for 
cutting. Season wet. Spike strong, 28 
in.; 12 to 16 blooms, compact, many open, 
size 3% in., wide open Orchid form, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 9 to 12 days. 
Good increase. Planted 5-16 and bloomed 
8-9 and 8-15 (small corm) requiring, re- 
spectively, 85 and 91 days. (XXX). 

Daytona (Cowee). Clear mauve. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, gracefully curved, 
36 in.; 15 blooms, separate, three open, 
size 3 in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5—18 and bloomed 8—15, requir- 
ing 89 days. (XXX). 

Desdemone (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Rose- 
red and salmon overlaid and shaded dull 
purple, edges dull purple; throat green 
with circle of mahogany; midribs light; 
lower petals splashed crimson on cream 
blotch; pistil lavender-pink, anthers vio- 
let. Odd, yet attractive. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 30 in.; 12 blooms, compact, 
3 to 4 open, size 3% in., wide open tri- 
angular, excellent substance, blooming 9 
days. Increase fair. Planted 5-16 and 
bloomed 8-15, requiring 91 days. (XXX). 

Deuil de St. Pierre (Lemoine). Ashy 
rose stri and shaded with violet, lower 
petals blotched with wine red. good 
antique color. Season wet. Spike strong, 
branched, 46 in.; 18 to 20 blooms, fairly 
compact, several open, size 3% in., wide 
open triangular, good substance; bloom- 
ing 10 days. Cormels fair. Planted 5-2 
and bloomed 8—4, requiring 94 days. 
(XXX). 

Devens (Brown). Bright ‘scarlet 
blending darker to throat with small 
white speck. Fine. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8~9, 
requiring 98 days. (XXXX). 

Dick (Hogewoning).} Blue-violet with 
dark velvety blotch, throat white. Pretty. 
Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 33 
in.; 14 blooms, fairly compact, 3 to 4 
open, size 3 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5—15 and bloomed 8—28, requir- 
ing 105 days. (XXX). 


The Editor wonders if Gladiolus 
growers in general have a full appre- 
ciation of the work which is being 
done by Chas. E. F. Gersdorff, whose 
Gladiolus article appears on this nage; 
and by R. C. H. Lenski, whose series 
of Gladiolus articles ended with the 
March issue; and by Clark W. Brown, 
whose nomenclature articles on Gla- 
dioli are still running in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Never in the history of the 
Gladiolus has such complete and ex- 
haustive work been undertaken, and 
there is no doubt but that files of THE 
FLOWER GROWER containing these ar- 
ticles, which began in May 1921, will 
be in demand for years to come. 

The work which THE FLOWER 
GROWER has done in accumulating in- 
formation on the Gladiolus, which up 
to ten years ago was a comparatively 
little known flower, is also probably 
not fully appreciated at the present 
time, as it will be in future years. 
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The Peony 





The Experiences of a Peony Neophyte 


BY GEORGE WM. VEDITZ 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


EVIOUS to October, 1920, I 

did not own a single Peony. I 

had never seen, to my certain 

knowledge, a Peony in bloom. 
Nor had I seen but one Peony plant, 
which one morning during the preced- 
ing August had been introduced to me 
as a specimen of Felix Crousse. Feliz 
Crousse? What sort of gentleman was 
this monsieur that he should thus bear 
a distinct appellation of his own? The 
name caught my fancy and so did the 
plant with its odd shaped foliage re- 
sembling more the Mohammedan 
charm known as the Hand of Fatima 
than any other foliage I had ever taken 
notice of. 

The above may be taken as an ad- 
mission that I was, so far as Peonies 
are concerned, of the great tribe of 
Peter Bell, of whom it was said that 

“A Primrose at the river’s brim 

A yellow Primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 
For nearly one hundred years since 
Wordsworth penned the above lines 
about him, Peter Bell has been a syn- 
onym for stolid indifference and men- 
tal blindness to the beauties of floral 
nature. 

Perhaps the stigma was undeserved. 
For all that we know Peter may have 
gone to the river to fish, and when 
fish are biting, the fisherman is blind 
to everything else. And then again 
let it be said in Peter’s defence, that 
he was able to recognize a yellow 
Primrose as a Primrose. He might 
not go into ecstasies over its golden 
beauty, but nevertheless he knew it to 
be a Primrose. 

And therein he had the advantage 
of thousands and tens of thousands of 
others to whom a Primrose would not 
be just a yellow Primrose, but merely 
a yellow flower. And of these thous- 
ands I am one, and so are scores of 
neighbors. None of us would know 
a Primrose as such should we see it. 
I have inquired. 

But it is of the Peony that I wish to 
speak. I have had flowers from my 
garden on my table—Roses, Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, Carnations, Lilacs, Irises, 
Asters, Petunias, Zinnias and what 
not, in season—for nearly thirty 
years. For thirty other years I have 
sat at tables other than my own that 
were as often as not graced by flowers, 
but in all these sixty years I cannot 
recall a single instance that I had 
Peonies to smile a fragrant welcome 
until this last spring. And to this last 
hangs a tale. 

I have always known and loved 
flowers. There never was a time when 
my mother did not have her garden 


with its list of old-fashioned flowers, 
Phlox, Pansies, Oleanders, Hearts- 
ease, Morning-glories, Four-o’clocks, 
and the rest. There never was a season 
since I have had my “own vine and 
fig tree,” that there has not been also 
a garden. I believe I have the larg- 
est amateur collection of Hollyhocks 
in Colorado Springs. They skirt my 
twenty-odd poultry and pigeon pens. 
My Iris lines are everywhere. For 
more than a score of years Dahlias 
were among the stand-bys of this gar- 
den. We first knew them merely as 
“Dahlias.” They were small, nearly 
all of one dark purple red color, and 
were just Dahlias, nothing more. Then 
by the merest chance we learned that 
there were dahlias and Dahlias, with 
a capital D. We learned that there 
was a distinct nomenclature with dis- 
tinct color, size, and form characteri- 
zations. So we began to invest and 
investigate. Our old puny little pur- 
plish reds were given away and 
placed by yellows, reds and whites 
each with a lineage of its own. All 
these were purchased from neighbors. 

One of these neighbors living less 
than two blocks away had,. and still 
has, the largest collection of* Dahlias 
that we have yet seen. There were all 
kinds (two thousand plants) in gor- 
geous profusion. We would visit this 
garden in August when the blooms 
were at their best, select those we ad- 
mired most and place an order for one 
or more tubers each, of these preferred 
varieties to be delivered the following 
spring. We had no notion where the 
original stock came from. That was a 
professional secret. 

Kalif, Golden West, Geisha, Attrac- 
tion, Minna Burgle, and others were 
among those thus acquired. Then in 
an unguarded moment this neighbor 
left an open catalogue where any one 
who chose to look could see. We 
looked. Then and there we formed our 
first acquaintance with my friend, Mr. 
W. W. Wilmore, of Colorado. A label 
attached to a specimen of Cream King 
was also the medium of introduction 
to the Bessie Boston Dahlia Farm of 
California. 

A request to both of these for cata- 
logues was speedily answered. 

The rest was easy. 

Mr. Wilmore’s catalogue contained 
a reference to THE FLOWER GROWER 
with a strong recommendation to 
subscribe, at the same time giving the 
subscription price. I had never heard 
of it but I subscribed. That was three 
years ago. And that was the begin- 
ning of my real acquaintance and in- 
fatuation with the Peony, and let me 





add the Gladiolus, the Delphinium and 
a number of other flowers. And that 
also was the beginning of my first ap- 
preciation of a verse that figured in 
my old copy books of half a century 
ago: 

“What is a flower? A beauteous gem 

Set in Nature’s 


diadem ; 
A sunbeam from her tresses flung, 
A word from her poetic tongue.” 


I am sorry, for myself, videlicet, 
that this appreciation has come so late, 
but better late than never. 

THE FLOWER GROWER came and 
found us interested. But it was the 
Dahlia that claimed first place in our 
thoughts. Catalogues of Dahlia spe- 
cialists advertising in its columns 
were sent for. One reason for this 
preference was that the Dahlia does 
exceptionally well in the Colorado cli- 
mate. The nights are cool and dewy 
and do not burn out the plants. 
Friends and visitors who came to our 
yards from Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Nebraska, went 
into ecstasies over our blooms. They 
were immense, magnificent, the em- 
bodiment of loveliness, and what not. 
We gave them away in profusion. 
Those not claimed by friends were 
taken to near-by hospitals, Beth-El 
and St. Francis, where they helped to 
ease pain. In fact, our Dahlias are 
about our best and greatest deposit in 
the Bank-of-Giving-Pleasure, that we 
have yet made. 

I might add that with each succeed- 
ing spring we made more and more 
room for these Dahlias. Last season 
by actual count we had 119 plants of 
over sixty varieties set out. I doubt 
we can make room for more. Every- 
thing must have its limitation. 

But, let us return to our Peonies. 
Previous to our acquisition of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, about all I knew of 
Peonies was that they were red. And 
this knowledge was based on a yery 
frequent simile used by the story 
writer of several decades ago that his 
heroine blushed as red as a Peony. I 
have seen this simile applied again 
only a few weeks ago, and forthwith 
welcomed it as an old friend. This 
really was the sum and substance of 
my knowledge of Peonies: They were 
red, that’s all. 

But in THE FLOWER GROWER there 
was regular recurrence of mention of 
Peonies. We became idly interested. 
What were they like? Would they 
grow here? None of our friends knew. 
Then there was the “Peony’-flowered 
Dahlia—another source of interest. 
Several of our Dahlia catalogues also 
gave space to Peonies. Then I learned 
that their name was legion, and that 
there were Peonies and Peonies. 
Peonies not just red, but running the 
whole color scale of reds, pinks and 
whites, from the almost black of Mon- 
sieur Martin Cahuzac to the snowy 
elegance of Le Cygne. But what gave 
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our interest the greatest impetus was 
an advertisement. And this advertise- 
ment was rather a poem than an ad- 
vertisement. Mr. Bonnewitz is a poet 
when it comes to descanting on the 
beauty of the Peony, even though he 
does not rhyme. It was his story of 
the “Lost Peony” that aroused my 
fancy. And most tantalizing of all, 
this “Lost Peony” was not designated 
by name. A search through various 
catalogues we had acquired followed 
and ever since then I have been in love 
with Lady Alexandra Duff. Strange 
how mere names can captivate the 
fancy. Lady Alexandra figures on the 
list of about half a dozen beauties I 
have set my mind and heart upon pos- 
sessing leter on. 

But as stated at the beginning of 
these “confessions,” previous to Octo- 
ber a year ago, I did not own a single 
Peony. I had been introduced to the 
foliage habiliments of Feliz Crousse 
the August before. Then we began 
to talk and study Peonies en catalog. 
We decided that half-a-dozen would be 
plenty. Then the Lady-of-the-House 
suggested that we dig up one of our 
strawberry beds and plant something 
else there. Why not Peonies? The 
upshot was the half dozen originally 
decided upon grew to four times as 
many. The other half of the bed was 
reserved for Gladioli. Mr. Wilmore 
was asked to send them, and in the 
list were Festiva Maxima, Duc de Wel- 
lington, Princess Beatrice, Madame 
Breon, and the three officinalis. Four 
more were obtained from Van Bour- 
gondiem Bros. of New York. In Oc- 
tober I set these twenty-eight out as 
well as I knew how. None of our 
neighbors or acquaintances had any 
practical knowledge of Peonies, and so 
could offer no advice nor help. 

But the Peonies all lived, the whole 


twenty-eight of them. There were 


numerous buds. Then came the great 
Colorado flood of last June and our 
whole place was under water from one 
to three feet deep. Some of our 
Peonies were on higher ground than 
the others and were only half sub- 
merged. There must have been alkali 
in the flood waters leached out of the 
soil of the plains, for we had to notice 
that later while the tops of the plants 
retained their foliage green and un- 
shrivelled, the lower stems and shoots 
that had been covered with the water 
faded and turned brown. Of the more 
than one hundred buds I had counted 
only three or four turned into blooms. 
Perhaps I planted too deep. I don’t 
ow. 

This flood dampened but did not 
quench our interest. Correspondence 
during the spring and summer with a 
number of Peony specialists followed. 
I might add that I have never come 
into epistolary contact with a more 
courteous set of persons, when it comes 
to answering inquiries, than these 
same Peony growers, and all of whose 
names were found in the advertising 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

But to cut my story short, I now 
have 109 Peonies set out. Solange, 
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Therese, Karl Rosenfield, M. Martin 


Cahuzac, Richard Carvel, Baroness . 
Schroeder, Avalanche, M. Jules Elie, . 


Media, are in the list. There are at 
least a dozen specimens of my old 
friend, Felix Crousse, and as many of 
Festiva Maxima. Will they live? Will 
they flourish? Will they bloom? I 
do not know. It all rests upon the 
knees of the gods, or more correctly 
speaking in the lap of Mother Earth. 
I should add that THE FLOWER 
GROWER has also been directly respon- 
sible for our acquisition of close to one 
thousand Gladioli. And how they 
bioomed! Our Delphiniums must yet, 
like the Peonies give an account of 
themselves. Here’s hoping. 
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I have mentioned my indebtedness 
to THE FLOWER GROWER to nearly 
every specialist I have had correspond- 
ence with. The growers, whether of 
Peonies, Dahlias or Gladicli who use 
its advertising columns would do well 
to mention it in their catalogues and 
urge subscription, or better still offer 
it as a premium with the purchase of 
a certain amount of their stock. The 
public must be educated. My observa- 
tion and individual experience have 
been that THE FLOWER GROWER will 
make two flower growers grow where 
but one grew before. The immediate 
advantage is more that of the adver- 
tisers than that of the publication. 


Spring Peony Notes 


(Written expressly for The pe a 


Iz YOU did not remove the Peony 
tops last fall, take them off most 
carefully, so that new buds under- 
grourd will not be damaged; and at 
your earliest convenience, that blight 
carried over in them will not develop 
on new growth. Burn every old frag- 
ment and leaf. Removal of tops in 
the fall is of great advantage in check- 
ing blight. If you feel that your 
plants should have winter protection, 
take off the tops in the fall and then 
cover with cornstalks. 

Spray the new growth when a foot 
high and again when the buds are the 
size of hazelnuts, using a Bordeaux 
solution in the proportion of one pound 
bluestone and one-half pound stone 
lime to fifty galions of water. Take 
care to spray every portion of stalk, 
leaf and bud. I have yet to see a bed 
of Peonies which did not have some 
form of blight. Unless you are rais- 
ing seed, cut off and burn all old 
blooms. Spraying after blooming may 
be necessary during a wet season. 
After my second year of spraying I 
obtained flowers from old plants kept 
for experiment which had never be- 
fore bloomed. Pinch out all blight 
which appears and burn. Loss from 
blight can be kept to less than one per 
cent by following these rules. 

Many argue about the merits and 
demerits of disbudding. I disbud 
about half of most varieties, and get 
the advantages of both methods. It 
must be done while the side buds are 
still quite small. Late varieties are 
more certain to open if disbudded. 
Madame Fould, a fine late white, al- 
most never opens, but this year I shall 
pinch out the large center buds, leave 
two side buds on each stem, and shall 
expect to get good flowers and to 
lengthen the season nearly a week by 
so doing. Late blooming kinds need 
copious watering to develop blooms if 
the season is at all hot and dry. When 
disbudding or cutting out blight I dip 
the knife or my fingers frequently in 
a solution of permanganate of potash. 

Ants are NO GOOD in a Peony bed. 
They can and do carry blight from in- 


BY EDWARD AUTEN,JJR. (Ill) 


fected buds to healthy ones. They 
open air passages about the roots, 
making the ground dry out to the det- 
riment of the plant. Ant nests in the 
crown of an old plant damage it. The 
only good we can say of ants ina 
Peony bed is that they attract Wrens 
and Thrushes. 

An effective support to keep blooms 
from being beaten into the mud by 
wind and rain consists of a circle made 
of from a 6% to 9 foot length of 22 
inch wide chicken wire. This should 
not be put around the plant until just 
before the blooms open, thus allowing 
free circulation of air among the 
leaves and avoiding the spread of 
blight. Higher wire is not recom- 
mended because it crowds the leaves. 
The low wire in a large circle allows 
the stems to fall over loose; and sup- 
porting the stem near the bloom, it 
avoids breaking. Cut wire to nine or 
even ten feet, and lap ends more if 
plant is small. Remove the wire im- 
mediately after blooming and store 
for next year. 

I believe many growers condemn a 
variety because they are judging from 
results obtained from plants that are 
diseased or in a poor location. If an 
old plant does not give blooms, mark 
it and dig it up in the fall. You will 
probably learn something; you may 
gain everything, while you certainly 
cannot lose much. 

The American Peony Society has 
started a discard list. A fine idea, but 
it should also take care to maintain 
somewhere an accurate planting of all 
known varieties. Otherwise in the fu- 
ture we shall be asked to pay $25.00 
or more each for “wondrous novelties” 
which are similar to and no better 
than varieties in the discard list. Our 
memories are poor, our zeal carries 
us too fast. Melanie Henry is a beau- 
tiful Peony, but it is in this list. 

Thorough cultivation during the en- 
tire growing season is supposed to be 
one of the best preventatives or cures 
for root gall. It pays anyway in 
flowers and increase, so try it. 

If you do not want to cut your 
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blooms to give to visitors, tell them 
that you are leaving them for seed. 
It is a good excuse, and besides, if you 
are a real Peony lover you will be do- 
ing it anyway before many seasons. 
I have thirty-eight seeds from Mons. 
Jules Elie in the ground and should like 
to compare notes with those who have 
more. It has taken me ten years to 
get these. A seedling which I have 
always suspected of being from Mons. 
Jules Elie bloomed for me last spring. 
I broke the main stalk accidentally 
when it was two inches high, so only 
got one flower from a side bud. It was 
a pink of bomb type and six inches 
across. What will it do this year? 
Raising Peonies from seed is worse 
than counting the days till Christmas. 
We must strive for a heat proof dark 
red. Last June my row of the magnif- 
icent Karl Rosenfield stood wilted like 
a line of dishrags, while ten feet away 
an unnamed Hollis seedling of queer 
slaty pink stood fresh as a cucumber 
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on ice. The person who gets a red 


- with the color of Mons. Martin Cahu- 


zac, the form, vigor and plant habit 
of Karl Rosenfield and the heat resist- 
ant and keeping qualities of that Hol- 
lis seedling will render a wonderful 
service to all Peony lovers, to the flor- 
ists and the great flower buying pub- 
lic. 

While I never thought much of 
elaborate garden plans, past exper- 
ience has shown me the desirability of 
making in advance a set of notes for 
hybridizing. With dew, rain and sun- 
shine vital factors, one often has to 
“work fast” when conditions are right. 
Most important is 'the list of varieties 
which must be de-pollenized, then 
those which must be protected from 
bees and ants, then the list of crosses. 

Any one who uses an ill-smelling va- 
riety for pollenizing ought to fail, for 
the time is surely coming when the ill- 
smelling Peony will be cast out, abso- 
lutely. 
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Planting of Dahlias 
By J. K. ALEXANDER 
[Written expressly for The Flawer Grower.) 


The time for planting Dahlias va- 
ries according to the locality; whether 
your spot is sheltered or open, early 
or lateness of the season, and the time 
when the general crop of flowers is de- 
sired. Dahlias can be planted any 
time after danger of frost is over, and 
under ordinary conditions will blos- 
som in from six to eight weeks after 
they have been planted. A good rule 
to follow is to plant at the same time 
you would plant your vegetables. I do 
not recommend planting too early, as 
I find Dahlias give better results if one 
waits until the ground becomes 
warmed. 

Plant bulbs in hills or drills, laying 
flat down, six inches deep. Do not 
stand the bulb on its end. I have 
found that if you stand the bulb on 
end, having the sprout near the top of 
the ground, that all the new bulbs 
which form will grow near the top of 
the ground and that when you have a 
dry spell your plant becomes stunted, 
whereas, if the bulbs were planted flat 
down six inches deep, that no matter 
how dry the season, the bulbs would 
receive sufficient moisture to keep 
them growing. 

By planting the bulb first, then cov- 
ering an inch or so with soil and ap- 
plying your fertilizer or manure, your 
plant receives the entire benefit of the 
dressing. The dressing is above the 
bulb and every rain carries the plant 
food down to the roots, but if your 
dressing is below the bulb, each rain 
takes it further away from your plant. 

Either fertilizer or manure will 
burn the sprout, so it should be placed 
so that it will not come in contact with 


eens, when it comes through the 
soi 

Summary: Plant bulb six inches 
deep, flat down, having sprout or eye 
facing upward, cover with soil an inch 
or so, apply dressing, and cover in 
level. 

The preparation of the soil is quite 
important if best results are desired. 
The ground should be thoroughly 
ploughed or spaded eight to ten inches 
deep, well pulverized, and thoroughly 
worked over, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity for rapid expansion, and ma- 
king an easy path for the tiny rootlets. 

Fertilization is one of the most im- 
portant factors and for best results, I 
recommend that fertilizer be used 
both at time of planting, and during 
the flowering period. You can use 
dressing, either horse, cow, sheep or 
hen; or any commercial fertilizer, such 
as you would use on your vegetable 
garden. 


Size of Dahlia Bulbs 


The size of the bulb or tuber does 
not in any way designate the size or 
quality of the flower. 

Some varieties of Dahlias always 
produce very small bulbs, while other 
varieties produce large ones. The size 
of the bulb, therefore, is only a char- 
acteristic of that particular variety. 
Do not consider small bulbs worthless, 
as they are equally good and in many 
cases better than the largest. Medium 
and small sized tubers more often pro- 
duce the finest and highest colored 
flowers, and in many cases the best 
and most abundant flowering plants. 
The only requisite of a Dahlia is that 
you should be sure that your bulbs 
have one or two eyes or sprouts, 
whether large or small, and with 
proper cultivation, success is generally 
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assured. A clump, rvot, bulb, or di- 
vision of a clump, pot-root, cutting, 
sprout and even a seed, will grow and 
blossom, all equally well. It is not the 
size, but the care and cultivation. 

Cultivation is the principal require- 
ment of the Dahlia. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 





Marking Dahlia Tubers 


When Dahlia tubers are divided, dip 
them in water, roll them on a dry 
cloth and write the variety name with 
an indelible pencil on the tuber, and 
when dry the writing will be legible, 
and will still be legible in the fall when 
dug. 

L. W. LIGHTY 


Beautifying the Homestead 


I have a letter from a reader on this 
matter with a number of inquiries. He 
has a lot of bulletins and several books 
on the subject but after going throu 
them he concluded it was a very formid- 
able matter and asked me what I had to 
say. According to the books and bulle- 
tins we need a bunch of gardeners and 
landscape architects if we would have 
beautiful home surroundings. I have 
very often | at those formality af- 
fairs where the “(H) English gardener” 

ut in his licks and it reminds me very 

orcefully of a room I sometimes enter 
where the artificial flowers stare at you 
and the chairs are covered with dry 
goods of many names and you cannot 
see a place to sit down and when ulti- 
mately you do sit down you wish you 
hadn’t. Much joy and happiness come 
to one when he gets out of one of those 
rooms. Just who invented the thing 
called “formal em a I know not but 
I do know it is largely practiced at every 
lunatic asylum in the country. If you 
can just forget it long enough to plant 
plenty of trees, shrubs and flowers about 
the house you do well. I have driven 
along many miles of formally planted 
driveways but if I add all the real beauty 
I found in those miles I can easily sur- 
pass it on 300 yards of public highway 
through my farm. I never did a thing 
to it except prune the growth that might 
interfere with the traveling public. There 
are a few hundred kinds of trees, shrubs 
and plants by this roadside all set as 
nature sets out her plantings. Cercis in 
great numbers vie with Dogwood to the 
height of 30 feet with its several shades 
of pink and white, the bank ca 

with Hepaticas, Violets and Pink u- 
ties to make a sight in the early spring 
not soon to be forgotten and all summer 
changes come and go in these many 
forms of plant life. I knew a piece of 
native woodland twelve years ago that 
was very beautiful and delightfully rest- 
ful. The foresters, gardeners and tree 
dentists were at it to the tune of several 
thousand dollars and now even the birds 
and squirrels have deserted it and folks 
have to be paid to stay there—L. W. 
Licuty, (In National Stockman and 
Farmer) 


No, we can’t furnish any more 
bunches of forty odd issues of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER for $1.00, 
but can still furnish a few bunches of 
smaller numbers of odd issues as per 
advertisement in this issue. 
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Our Birds 








Window Birds 


By ELIZABETH GARDENIER 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


All bird lovers know the pleasure 
there is in going forth, glass in 
hand, to wander through fields and 
woods, by streams and overgrown 
thickets, seeking the old familiar bird 
friends, and hoping for a glimpse of 
new ones. They also know, that taking 
the year all round, there are many 
days when Mother Nature puts up the 
bars, effectually preventing indulgence 
in this pleasure, by driving storms, 
deep snow, or extremes of heat or col 
And besides, for the busy woman there 
are barriers of duties to be done, quite 
as difficult to surmount as those of 
Mother Nature’s raising. 

So one bird lover found it expedient 
to use the windows of her soul and 
those of her home, to keep a lookout 
for the birds that come within range, 
and the result was quite surprising 
and very delightful. The idea that it 
might be well to consider near-by op. 
portunities was forcibly brought 
home by one day’s experience. After 
hearing the sweet notes of the Blue- 
bird during busy spring days, a long- 
wished for walk to find them was 
finally achieved, only to come home 
without having had a glimpse of one 
sky-tinged back or earth-tinged breast, 
and sitting down dejectedly on the 
porch to rest, to be revived by the 
flutter of blue wings in a tree plainly 
visible from the windows. 

Years ago there was a red-letter day 
for this bird lover when the first of 
many window birds appeared to her in 
the form of a Flicker. The sound of 
drumming on the tin gutter drew fas- 
cinated eyes to gaze from a dormer 
upon the beautiful creature with its 
distinct markings of black on lovely 
soft brown breast, red and black cres- 
cents on back and neck, making a pic- 
ture never effaced in all the after 
years, when there was always a special 
welcome for him of the golden wings— 
harbinger of other wings that served 
to bring great happiness. 

A shapely Tulip tree is made even 
more beautiful when ornamented as 
the seasons pass, with Robins, Blue- 
birds, Goldfinches, Yellow Warblers 
and an occasional Warbler of a rarer 
kind—the birds that are passing or 
When the Austrian 
Pine is fairly alive with brilliant Red 
Crossbills and their lovely mates, in 
company with a flock of tiny Redpolls, 
it commands attention to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. A stray pair 
of early Hermit Thrushes with heav- 
ily marked breast, and tail of dis- 
tinctly rufous brown, make a cold 
March day more spring-like. What 


could be more fitting than a purple 
Finch singing in a purple Beech, or 
more satisfying than the contrasting 


metallic blue of an Indigo Bunting 
seen against the intense green of wet 
lawn after a June shower? 

How fortunate one feels to look out 
the instant a brilliant Tanager or 
Oriole flashes by, or while the lovely 
Canadian Warbler arrayed in its be- 
coming necklace, alights for a mo- 
ment on the vine over the porch, or a 
Humming bird hovers over bright 
Geraniums, or a Kingfisher flies up the 
stream or just once, to catch sight of 
a little blue Heron. A more leisurely 
delight is listening to the varied ser- 
enade of Catbird in the Linden tree; 
the Song-sparrow’s shorter, cheerful 
tune; the Bobolink’s liquid notes; the 
Chickadee’s dear call, and the Meadow- 
lark’s plaintive strain, each in their 
way so sweet and satisfying. 

Redstarts, Chewinks, White- 
crowned and White-throated Spar- 
rows, Brown Thrashers, Ovenbirds 
and Thrushes are often to be seen in 
the shrubbery by watchful eyes. A 
quiet company of Cedar birds on a 
clump of Barberries; Fox-sparrows 
scratching with both feet at once, in 
the leaves; a Nuthatch running head 
downward on the Maple, or brown 
ee noe circling up its trunk; a downy 
Woodpecker quickly coming and going; 
a flock of lovely rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks—rare visitors—all are welcome 
sights. But when the beautifully 
marked Sapsucker begins to decorate 
the Austrian Pine with carving that 
threatens the life of the tree, the win- 
dow must fly up and the unwelcome 
visitor be frightened away. Ah me! 
if it were only to throw up a window 
now and then to effectually banish 
English Sparrows, none would be with 
us to drive our dear native birds from 
the windows—or drive bird lovers dis- 
tracted. There can be no feeling of 
regret when a cruel Shrike is seen 
pecking at a little bird firmly placed 
in the fork of a bush, when close in- 
spection—at the risk of becoming 
stalled in the deep snow outside—con- 
firms the hope that the breakfast con- 
sists of one of Dr. Van Dyke’s “little 
beasts.” 

It is an amusing sight to look out 
upon the early Robin catching—not 
the proverbial worm, but the snow of 
an April storm on wings and back; or 
a full-grown young Robin going 
through all the motions of bathing in 
a hard summer shower. 

As the seasons pass, the humble lit- 
tle Chippy comes hopping about in its 
familiar way ; trim Juncos, tiny Wrens 
and Kinglets; flocks of stately Grackles 
with iridescent heads and glistening 
black bodies, fly down, with sometimes 
a stray red-shouldered Starling in 
their midst; other flocks of Shore- 
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larks quickly run over drifts in the 
field, eating seeds from tall weeds ris- 


_ ing above the snow, while a zero morn- 


ing brings a pair of Bluejays, more 
beautiful in color than character. 

Experience teaches that some days 
are better bird days than others. On 
one that is cloudy and still, with soft 
air having a hint of coming rain, the 
birds will surely appear to the alert 
watcher at the window, and to take 
John Burroughs rather more literally 
than he intends in “A Sharp Lookout,” 
one “has only to stay at home and see 
the procession pass.” 





Scientific Bird Houses 
E. H. GILMAN 
(In Wisconsin Conservationist) 


“Air Cooled Shelter” bird houses are 
designed and constructed to secure auto- 
matic removal of sun heated air from 
their interior, allowing the constant 
force of gravity to effect an exchange 
of sun heated air in open vertical air 
shafts back of exterior walls or in attic, 
which heated (lighter) air is by gravity 
forced up and out of protected slot open- 
ing along the ridgepole of the roof, by 
and for cooler (heavier) air rising from 
beneath the bird houses. This operation 
automatically occurs and continues when- 
ever and while the temperature at any 
point inside of air shafts or attic is 
warmer than the air beneath the bird 
houses and irres ive of a dead calm 
or breeze or win 

The same principle is utilized in many 
ways, including in prune and other fruit 
driers, in the latest Rochester hand 
lamps, and in fireplaces, and furnaces, 
in stoves, etc.; the air in the exhaust flue 
and chimney becoming heated from burn- 
ing fuel, thus producing a rising column 
of air in the flue and chimney lighter 
— the cooler air rising from beneath, 
e 

Heated air rises vertically: it will not 
move horizontally except by being forced 
by wind or draft as natural forces, thus 
making openings through walls at side 
or end only, of other bird houses, of little 
or no avail in a dead calm or slight 
breeze (a very frequent occurrence) to 
relieve the interior of the heat of the 
sun. 

Nesting boxes of the “air cooled shel- 
ter” bird houses are sheltered from the 
sun’s rays and heat, therefore the air of 
the interior of the nesting boxes is free 
from heat and drafts of cold air injuri- 
ous to espe | or to young birds. 

White or yellow paint on tops of roofs 
and even on sides where there are no en- 
trances, will reflect to some extent the 
heat rays from the sun, and not be ob- 
jectionable to the birds. 

Entrance extension on each side with 
horizontal slot for passing of nest ma- 
terial will speed the nest building. 

Wire sand-screen of close mesh with 
hole cut to fit snugiy around entrance on 
inside of exterior wall and cut to fit 
snugly beneath and at sides of entrance 
on outside, fastened with screen staples, 
will remedy trouble arising from smooth 
slippery surfaces around the entrance, 
and aid the birds in passing in and out, 
and in fighting off from the inside any 
marauding birds. 


Our bird-loving friends need not hesi- 
tate to send us in items about their 
local birds from time to time. 
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Editorial Notes 


At the second February meeting of 
the Garden Club, Miss Underhill of 
the Public Library was present and 
tentative plans were discussed for a 
succession of flower shows to be given 
in the Library Building during the 
coming spring, summer and autumn. 

A few large shows will probably be 
held in the art gallery on the second 
floor. In addition to these, members 
of the club and non-members inter- 
ested in the cultivation of flowers, will 
be asked to send specimens from their 
gardens to be placed on tables that 
will be especially prepared for exhibi- 
tion purposes. Thus a more or less 
continuous flower show can be held. 
All exhibits will be accompanied by 
cards giving name of grower and 
name of flower. This will give gar- 
deners an opportunity of displaying 
their best results and will be a great 
help to others in deciding just what 
they would like for their own gardens. 

Selecting from catalogues is such a 
difficult, uncertain undertaking that it 
will be a great help to be able to go 
to the Library, and see many,—we 
hope—different colors and varieties of 
both annuals and perennials. After 
seeing the real blossom and getting its 
name it is easy to go to the catalogues 
and make out an order, with some cer- 
tainty of getting what you want. 


Useful Hints for April 


This is a month of unrest to the 
amateur gardener. Spring is here, 
and during the month bulbs and per- 
ennials will awaken and greet us once 
more. Every green shoot will be 
watched for and gladly welcomed. 

Probably by the middle of the 
month Arabis will be in bloom and 
visited by countless bees—one wonders 
how far distant are the hives from 
which they come. Of course Snow- 
drops and Crocuses have already been 
received with joy. They often come 
in March in favored spots, where the 


sun shines during most of the day, 
melting the snow and drying the 
ground. 

Why the unrest? Just the longing 
to take advantage of early warm days 
forgetful of many cold nights sure to 
come during this changeable month. 
The safest relief for this longing is the 
cold frame, or if you have one, the 
hotbed. A cold frame can be made 
without the fall preparation which the 
hotbed should have had. Lettuce, 
Radishes, Calendulas, early Cosmos 
and other hardy varieties can be safely 
started the first of April unless the 
spring is more backward than it bids 
fair to be at present (March 10). 

Do not be in a hurry to sow seeds 
in the open ground. From the 10th 
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to the 20th of May is the earliest that 
is safe in this section. 

April is a busy month however. Just 
as soon as the ground is dry and can 
be walked on without injury to the 
lawn see that every bit of rubbish is 
gathered up. It is surprising how 
many bits of paper and other un- 
sightly objects get into the garden 
during the winter and are held there 
by the snow and ice. 

Gradually uncover the perennial 
beds. Loosen just a little at first let- 
ting in the air and sunshine. Then a 
little more until finally all covering 
should be removed and as plants begin 
to show, some good fertilizer can be 
carefully dug in but not too close to 
the roots. Probably nothing is better 
than pulverized and dried sheep ma- 
nure and it is easier to obtain than 
cow manure or well rotted horse ma- 
nure. 

If all the cleaning up is finished, get 
out the supply of stakes to be needed 
during the summer and give them a 
fresh coat of green paint unless you 
found time to do this during the win- 
ter months. Have everything ready 
for the rush of May. 

Preventive spraying should be 
started this month before the leaves 
appear. 

A good deal of moving can be done 
now. Shrubs and trees while still 
dormant can be set out. 

Do not move Oriental Poppies, Jap- 
anese Anemones or Peonies if you can 
help it. They like to be let alone in 
the spring. 


Spring in the Garden 


BY FRANCES HORROCKS 


[Written expressly fer The Flower Grewer] 


Spring to the gardener is a time of 
enthusiasm and optimism. The evil 
days come not; the days of drought, 
of intense heat, of weeds, of insect 
pests. Almost everybody plants some- 
thing if only a package of garden 
vegetable seeds. This is the extent of 
the year’s gardening for some, but he 
that endureth to the end shall be 
awarded by the ever-changing beauty 
of the beds and borders from early 
spring until late autumn. 

When the snow recedes and the 
garden dries a little, winter covering 
should be removed, saving all last 
year’s leaves for the compost heap. 
= will make good fertilizer by next 


ROSES 


The winter protection of the Rose 
bushes should be removed when the 
first warm weather comes. A few 
sharp frosts will not harm them as 
much as the mould which results from 
their being too warmly covered. The 
Roses can be pruned as soon as they 
are uncovered. Some years I cut 
mine back in March. The teas gen- 
erally winterkill quite badly but al- 
ways shoot up splendidly from the 
roots. The hybrid perpetuals should 
be trimmed back to three or four eyes 
if very large and perfect flowers are 
desired. If quantity is wanted, leave 


longer canes. The ramblers and the 
old-fashioned hardy Roses should not 
be trimmed at all as these blossom at 
the ends of the canes. 

The early part of April is the best 
time to plant new Roses and shrubs in 
our climate. They almost invariably 
blossom the first year and are well es- 
tablished when winter comes. If they 
are planted in the fall they are not 
well-rooted and are often winter- 
killed. 

PERENNIALS AND BIENNIALS 


Some perennials and biennials will 
fail to survive the winter and their 
places must be filled in the garden. A 
very satisfactory way is to go to the 
nursery and buy good healthy plants. 
These of course bring quick results. 
Foxgloves (digitalis) are especially 
hard to winter, perhaps because of 
their small roots. The alternate freez- 
ing and thawing of spring lifts these 
roots out of the ground. The plants 
should be watched and reset when 
necessary. Scatter soot or finely sifted 
coal ashes around the roots of the 
Delphiniums. This will discourage 
the slugs from eating the new shoots. 

The Anemones show no signs of life 
in early spring. One often thinks 
they are dead, so slow they are in 
starting. The Platycodons are even 
slower in sending up shoots. It is 
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well to remember just where they are 
placed and to wait patiently until they 
a . They do not often winterkill. 

e old-fashioned Pinks probably 
need attention. If the roots are too 
much out of the ground cover them 
as much as possible with soil. They 


— not be replanted in the spring. 


f necessary to replant, wait until 
early fall. 

All unsightly branches of shrubs can 
be removed in the spring, making a 
well-shaped bush, but do not trim too 
much as shrubs, like rambler Roses, 
blossom from the ends of the branches. 

Fertilizers can be applied now; for 
quick results, bone meal or pulverized 
sheep manure. Delphiniums thrive 
particularly well when bone meal is 


Plant perennials in the spring. Do 
not wait until midsummer. The larger 


the plants, the better chance they have 
of living through the winter and blos- 
soming next year. Delphiniums and 
Columbines are among the perennials 
most easily raised from 
ANNUALS 
Annuals, of course, should be 
paar in the spring. They are very 
ovely and it is interesting to try 
something new each year. My own 
garden is almost overcrowded with 
perennials, Roses and shrubs and I do 
not see any room for annuals. 


TOADS 

I hope to find my assistant gardener 
as usual this spring. He is a quiet, 
solemn fellow, inscrutable as the 
Sphinx. , His name is Mr. Bufo Lenti- 
ginosus although he is more generally 
known as Mr. Toad. He is worth his 
weight in gold to me or to any other 
gardener. 





The 
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Rose Gardens at Home and Abroad 


BY H. J. BLAESING, (President Portland Rose Society) 


HE appearance of the European Rose 

gardens during the summer of 1921 

cannot be judged or compared with 
even the average years or the years of the 
Great War, on account of the greatest 
drought in the history of the present gen- 
eration of England and France. In the 
vicinity of London there was not a 
blade of grass in the parks or m ne. 
No rain fell from February till August. 
Noted gardeners left gardens to take care 
of themselves and sought comfort at the 
ocean beaches. London was on water ra- 
tions after I left, July 16. Paris was even 
hotter than London in July, and gardens 
there were in the same conditions. On 
account of having no French at my com- 
mand, I simply passed by without much 
information in regard to the famous 
Bagatelle Rose Test Gardens near Paris. 

England has no Rose test gardens and 
private European gardens are not like 
American gardens, wide open and 
expansive, but in the rear of the houses 
enclosed by high brick or stone walls. 
Only an occasional tree or climbing Rose 
adorns the front entrance. I will say that 
the English and French people alike are 
more inclined to plant tree and climbing 
varieties than are the Americans. 

At Versailles are the finest formal 
gardens in the world. At Lyons, the 
city parks have the finest lawns and 
Roses. Here the river Rhone furnished 
water to keep Roses in bloom and lawns 
green. In Holland, because of sea breezes 
and heavy dews, lawns were green. At 
The Hague Peace Palace I saw a beauti- 
ful sunken Rose garden and Lily pond 
with a fountain in the center. Roses of 
many varieties, artistically arranged. 


were in bloom. The Peace Palace itself 
is one of the most beautiful buildings in 
Europe, with its granite columns and 
marble and mosaic floors. At the Queen’s 
Palace is another beautiful Rose garden 
full of climbing and tree Roses. The 
parks in Amsterdam have many tree 


In Switzerland, where mountain 
streams furnished water for irrigation, 
my eye once more feasted on green lawns, 
surrounding tourist hotels, beautifully 
landscaped and many Roses in bloom in 
August. Especially fine gardens were ob- 
served in Basel, Lucerne, Interlocken, 
Lansane and Montreaux. At the latter 
place is the famous Chilon Castle on Lake 
Geneva, on whose walls are painted the 
pictures of the Swiss rulers for centuries 
with a brief history of each ruler. In 
the courtyard is a yellow rambler Rose 
one hundred years old. Its stalk is six 
inches in diameter and its branches cover 
the side of the castle to the roof. At the 
outside entrance is an Ivy also one hun- 
dred years old covering the wall. 

In Italy I found beautiful parks and 
many fine Roses in Milan and oa and 
a few fine Roses surrounding famous 
beach hotels near Venice. A few Roses 
were noticeable at the Royal Gardens, 
Vatican Gardens and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral Gardens in Rome. Further south, 
at Naples, Amalfi and Sorrento, the cli- 
mate is semi-tropical and no attempt is 
made to grow Roses except in ady 
places. The same condition prevails 
along the Mediterranean in the French 
Riveria, where the climate compares with 
that of San Diego, Cal. 

Coming back to America, it is proper 
to pay a compliment to Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C., for their interest in Rose 
culture. Portland should encourage and 
help to stage Rose shows there and 
should invite Rose enthusiasts to our 
shows. Toronto is a i American 
city of fine homes and parks and many 

gardens. The New York 
Bronx Park sunken Rose garden is barely 
worthy of its name, with about three 
hundred scrubby looking Roses in a poor 
location of the park. e superintend- 
ent explained that it was to be enlarged 
and that part of the park improved. At 
Philadelphia, the Ardmore district and 
Montgomery Avenue have some very fine 
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Rose gardens, not many in bloom late in 
September, but this district shows inter- 


est in Rose culture. 


Washington, D. C., next to Portland, 
has the en and setting for the most 
beautiful and magnificent Rose garden 
in the world, surrounding the artificial 
lake now being made between the Wash- 
ington Monument and Lincoln Memorial, 
and I would urge all Rose societies in the 
United States to write to their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress for fed- 
eral ——— and supervision # 
make this s into a Rose garden be- 
fore it is utilized for other purposes. 

Nowhere in the world is climate and 
soil more suitable for Rose culture than 
in Portland and the Willamette Valley. 
Nowhere do miles of Rose hedges exist as 
they do in Portland, except surrounding 
the State Capital unds at Salem, 
which I believe are the finest kept Caro- 
line Testout Rose hedge in the world and 
will hold that title until the Rose hedge 
along the Sandy Boulevard is in bloom. 





Ten Words About Roses 


Here are some suggestions gleaned 
from experience but not necessarily in 
the order of their value. Sort them out 
for yourself. 

1) Read all the books you can find 
on culture, but do this in the winter 
time. When spring comes lock the books 
in a strong box and throw away the key. 

(2) Ninety-five per cent of the Rose 
literature is for climates less severe than 
ours. “ Culture for Wisconsin” has 
not yet been written. 

(3) to forget about Teas and most 
of the Hybrid-teas so far as out-door 
culture in this state is concerned. It 
can’t be done, that is so far as it “7 
to wintering over plants out-doors. 
applies to cold frame culture also. I 
have known this cold frame stunt tried 
many times, atties plants of such kinds 
as LaFrance, eteor, Perle, 

Guillot and American Beauty and plac- 
ing them in frames. All died. 

Rg ay SR 
Charta, eyron, acquemino 
Frau Karl Druschki and a hundred 
others of that class. ; 

(The ag | hardy garden Roses like 
Provence, arrison’s Yeilow, Persian 
Yellow, Madame Plantier and the Rugo- 
sas are es here. These will 
grow an ere. 

(5) Plant Roses in the open where 
there is free circulation of air and all 
day sunshine. 

(6) Character of soil is of far less 
importance than No. 5. Too much 
stress is laid on soil by writers. Any 

fuirly rich garden soil will pro- 
uce excellent Roses if other conditions 
are met. 

(7) Cover all hybrids in the fall. 

(8) Prune back hard early in spring 
and at no other time. This applies to 
all classes. . 

(9) Bugs on Roses are of two kinds, 
sucking and biting. For former use 
nicotine (tobacco) compounds (Black 
Leaf Forty). For the second, which are 
unusual, arsenate of lead or hellebore. 

(10) Fungous troubles on outdoor 
Roses are limited almost wholly to mil- 
dew and this rarely when in the open 
with free circulation of air. Remedy, 
Bordeaux mixture or powdered sulphur. 
The er will usually check mildew 
but Bordeaux is a standard remedy for 
ali fungous troubles. 

10) Don’t believe that Rose culture 
is ult, it’s simple.—Wisconsin Horti- 
culture 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











Planting for Winter Cheer 


It is in the winter that our plantings 
appear to least advantage, but it is 
now, as the ground moistens and 
growth begins, that we must plant: 
Often we cannot add true Evergreens 
to our picture, but nevertheless there 
are many and various shrubs that in 
density of growth, in warmth of bark 
color, or fruits; will do much to lend 
winter interest to the garden—not to 
mention their summer glories. Prob- 
ably many of you know Mr. Wilson’s 
splendid chapter in “Aristocrats of 
the Garden” on ornamental fruited 
trees and shrubs; but garden things 
oft bear repeating. 

I remember vividly a mountain trip 
when the Mountain Ash was in its 
glory. On the lower ranges the 
growth was tree-like, the scarlet 
bunched fruit high overhead, but as 
one climbed the growth became more 
stunted, so stunted in fact that here 
and there the red panicles were actu- 
ally set in rocky crevices. The fruit 
is beloved by birds, but even so, worth 
seeing for the brief existence they 
permit. The Thorns too and the Asi- 
atic Crab-apples are fruitfu! sources 
of winter color. Of the first, the 
Washington Thorn (Crataegus cor- 
data) has perhaps, the most persist- 
ent haws, and all will form desirable 
small specimen trees or backings in a 
broader planting. The Oaks and 
Beeches, the Hornbeams, that I al- 
ways think of as miniature Beeches, 
all retain a warmth of foliage late into 
the year while the English varieties 
retain their green so late as to become 
conspicuous among our yellow and 
flame clad natives. Among the shrubs 
Lonicera fragratissima and many of 
the Privets hold their foliage and 
L. vulgare, the European Prim, has 
spikes of black berries that are not 
without their charm even when used 
as a variation in a Christmas wreath. 

Who does not know the coral red of 
Barberries, and however often I see it 
against the snow, I still like the dense 
twigged masses of the common Japa- 
nese. The Snowberry (Symphoricar- 
pus racemosus) becomes rather dried 
and flaccid as the season advances, but 
only among the Dogwoods do we find 
white berries and even then only in 
their etesian season. And that re- 
minds me, there is a delightful western 
species, Symphoricarpos oreophilus, 
with rather finely divided glossy foli- 
age that I like in the rock garden. 

The American Highbush Cranberry 
is even more colorful than the Euro- 
pean Viburnum opulus and wherever 
it is hardy you must have the irides- 
cent purple of Callicarpa purpurea. 
Here in my garden, this is almost her- 
baceous, but in September the berries 
develop an _ inconceivably lustrous 
quality. Almost equally unique in 
tone is the turquoise blue of .Sym- 
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plocos paniculata, it is a large grower 
of pleasing habit. The Bitter-sweets 
all have fascinating fruits, the seeds 


bright orange, the opened capsules . 


red or pink, and of even greater inter- 
est is Euonymus alatus, its young 
growth green, the aged twigs ridged 
and winged with cork. To me this is 
one of our best picture-shrubs to use 
with low Evergreens, or as a speci- 
men; it has so much of strength and 
character in its habit of growth. 

Though we select our Roses for their 
flower color among them we find a 
wealth of winter cheer; some are 
green-twigged with long arching 
branches, others rough and hoary, 
some browned and reddened, and Rosa 
Helenae has monster thorns and um- 
bels of orange-buff hips. Hugonis, 
aside from its lovely yellow blooms, 
has unusual grace of growth, and 
among the newer ramblers we find 
that the Lovett Sisters are like Silver 
Moon in that they are apt to retain 
some foliage well into the winter. 
Even multiflora, and its pink variety 
cathayensis, have color at this season, 
green twigs and many clustered haws. 
Details of form and line and colorings 
in the minor parts are both appreci- 
ated against the white background of 
snow. 

Only then do we notice the delicate 
tracery of Boston Ivy against the 
stucco wall, the spongy aerial root- 
lets of Bitter-sweet, or the discs of 
that most sumptuous of vines, the 
Climbing Hydrangea. At such a sea- 
son Lilacs and Mock Oranges, Deut- 
zias, and even many of the Spireas, 
lose their value. In summer. few 
shrubs offer us finer shows of bloom; 
we want them in the garden, or massed 
beyond the lawn, but in winter they 
become mere bushes without distinc- 
tion. Even the much over planted 
Hydrangea with its dried flowerets 
has a greater value, and that reminds 
me, there are two or three species of 
Hydrangea that are rarely seen, but 
thoroughly worth hunting for through 
the catalogues; H. quercifolia, oak- 
leaved, the young shoots and under 
surfaces of the leaves downy, and 
H. radiata with a vivid white under- 
surface. While as for arborescens and 
the paniculata type both may develop 
a certain tree-like form of character. 

Whereas for summer planting we 
may plan for luxuriant masses of foli- 
age, or flower, pattern our ideals so 
to speak after painted pictures that 
attract by their harmony of color and 
arrangement of lights and shadows, 
which conceal many details of line and 
form, for winter effect we may better 
model our plans upon an etching or 
line drawing. Fundamentally the ele- 
ments governing the composition are 
the same, but the technique required, 
the effect produced, varies in the ex- 
treme. Our planting of deciduous 
shrubs for winter effect does not carry 
well in the distance; we must use true 
Evergreens in contrast with the more 
brilliant colored barks of Birch or 
Beech for that. Even the bright red 
of Cornus, or Willow, is dulled and the 
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scarlet of Holly berries becomes abso- 
lutely indistinguishable unless at 
times lit by ice and snow and sparkling 
sun-beams. 

The broad-leaved Evergreens are 
proverbially cheerful in the winter, 
and yet is there anything more mourn- 
ful than a Rhododendron with its 
curled and drooping leaves on a bitter 
day? I should feel an additional pre- 
monitory chill if I met one by the 
doorstep on a cold morning. It has 
color to be sure, far more of real color 
than the twigs of any deciduous shrub, 
but such a depressing habit. It is not 
always wise to value the winter effect 
of an Evergreen purely as an Ever- 
green; many, entirely too many, in our 
harsh climate, are dull in tone, or 
burned and puckered by the sun. 

I think that my ideal of a door-step 
planting would include a variety of 
things. First, a rather sparse and 
picturesque winged Euonymus about 
six feet in height, then against the 
wall a Rose showing bits of color in 
bark and hip, near by and partly 
swooping out from under, an evergreen 
Bitter-sweet, its glossy green lit here 
and there by equally brilliant fruits. 
I might add a dwarf Yew, Taxus re- 
pandens with its dark hemlock green 
needles and fruity berries, and the 
melting snow would reveal a carpet 
of Myrtle which in spring would be 
studded with the earliest of the bulbs. 
And with all this winter cheer I would 
not be wholly without summer color. 
First would come the Crocus, then per- 
haps a group of blazing Tulips—I 
might easily add a Peony which would 
lay its blooms on the grass as it 
reached toward the light—a bit later 
the Rose would rule, some bulbs of 
Hall’s Amaryllis would lend August 
interest while the autumn Crocus 
might close the season. You will think 
perhaps this a bit too much for so re- 
stricted an area, but not at all. With 
good preparation in the first place and 
with the slightest of annual care the 
ground will be well covered, the per- 
manents will thrive, and at such a 
spot who would begrudge introducing 
the bulbs each year, if necessary. In 
nature there is a constant battle of 
roots. To nature we turn for an ideal. 
Why then should we set up an idol 
and worship clean cultivation and 
bare exposed earth in such a place? 


The pages of THE FLOWER GROWER 
have been exceedingly crowded for sev- 
eral months past, and there is consid- 
erable accumulation of valuable infor- 
mation in the form of articles await- 
ing publication. Some of these are 
already in type and we regret that 
timely articles which should appear at 
the spring planting season cannot be 
printed at the time they should. 

This is still another argument in 
favor of saving copies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER in the form of a continuous 
file: You may not be interested in the 
particular subjects which appear in 
any given issue, at the exact time they 
appear, but you will later. Save your 


copies of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
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Some Rare Begonias and How to Grow Them 


BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


; RE ARE BEGONIAS that are 
rare because they do not grow 
well in the environment usually 
provided for them by the ama- 

teur, and one only finds through ex- 

ience how to handle these varieties. 

ut the loss of a fine variety does not 

always teach the grower the reason 
she has lost her plant. 

I find, after some experience in grow- 


drainage holes bored in the bottom, and 
therein place your plant. Give it a 
shelte place and water sparingly, 
using as the main soil rotted leaf eeu 
and sand, very little old rotted manure. 
Some florists advocate one-third, but 
that is too much; a mere handful is 
better. You may grow an immense 
specimen with over-rich soil, but it’s 
flowers we want, also, and over-stimu- 




















Specimen Haageana Begonia 


ing these beautiful flowers, that if one 
can have them as nearly as possible as 
they are found in the wild state, the suc- 
cess is wonderful. Just imagine them 
growing in the Tropics, great masses, 
six and eight feet high, and in such pro- 
fusion as do the commoner plants in 
our garden ; and, on examining them, 
ar find the soil is almost entirely of 


eaf mould with a sandy undersoil, this - 


giving them good drainage and keep- 
ing the roots cool and moist. 

think a Begonia hates the earthern 
pots. I know I should if I were one 
and longed for the soil of my nativity. 
In the first place, one is apt to give the 
plant too large a pot, and as the Be- 
gonia loves to spread its roots along 
the surface, you will never find even 
the largest specimen with long roots. 
At the most, a six-foot Begonia’s roots 
will reach down only six or eight inches 
in the soil, but the top of the receptacle 
will be a mass of roots. Some succeed 
better with that abomination, a tin 
can. But if you want a fine specimen 
that will give you joy and beauty, try 
a shallow box, depth not over eight 
inches and made of thick boards, at 
least 14 in. thick, and you will never 
want to pot up a specimen again. 
Have the bottom of the box half filled 
with coarse gravel and sand with lumps 
of charcoal mixed with it. Have 


lation gives us rank foliage and few 
flowers. As we grow them here under 
lath, they attain great perfection, but 

















Near view of a Deuchariri Begonia 
we'go back in the wooded country and 
gather the old, rotted leaf mould and 
put it a foot deep in the beds. 
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I ran across one variety not long ago, 
so rare that I hunted for it long be- 
fore I located one I could buy. It is 
a striped leaf variety, there being only 
two of this kind, and I had the other 
one. It was called the Compia, and 
grown in a bed of leaf mould, it sent 
up a straight cane eight feet, and the 
blossoms in clusters, white, like little 
Irish Crochet flowers. The leaves were 
at least six inches long, a pea green 
with lighter stripe. But it seems todie 
down when it has reached the zenith 
of its growth, and then is when one is 
apt to lose a Begonia. 

Very little water should be given at 
that time or it will rot at the root, but 
if kept just moist, will send up new 
canes and grow on as before. I lost 
several fine plants before I found out 
just what its needs were. More loss is 
occasioned by over-watering than by 
dryness. 

I have a Pink Cane growing in a box 
with scarcely a foot of soil, and it is 
now about ten feet tall. A Jessie, ina 
box, grew about six feet and then 
doubled over and looks like a big bush. 
The leaves of this variety are a bronzy 
green with a red edging, and when the 
eaf ages I have seen little sprouts start 
out, which, when laid on the ground, 
will start into growth. The Diggswel- 
liana is one of the greatly admired Be- 
gonias. The leaves are like Holly. and 
the bi-colored flowers make it notice- 
able. These are low-growing and pro- 
fuse bloomers, and need a shallow box 
to do well. I tried growing the Coral 
in pots for several years, and the result 
was so poor I almost gave up; but put 
one in the ground and I never saw a 
lovelier plant. The blossoms are a 
bright crimson, and among its dark 

een leaves were a picture of beauty. 

had a hard time locating a Scarlet 
Fuchoides, but when I did find it and 
tried growing it in a pot, I was not 

leased with the result, but in a shal- 
ow box it grew like the veritable weed, 
and the drooping, bright crimson flow- 
ers were a delight to behold. How we 
love a well grown specimen, and it 
makes us crave for more of the beauti- 
ful things, but I have learned to curb 
that longing and try to grow a few to 
perfection. 


“Please Walk on the Grass” 


When delivering milk, on the sidewalk don’t tread, 

And the same to the lad who delivers the bread 

For the sidewalks were not made to be walked 
upon ; 

So make a nice path over somebody's lawn. 


And also the boy who delivers the news; 

He leaves us the mark of his number eight shoes 
No, he wouldn't for anything use the cement, 
Since on saving of footsteps he’s only intent. 


And so to the boy who delivers the meat, 

He can always cut corners ever so neat, 

For he’s in a hurry and gives not a hoot, 

That he kills the young grass with the heel of his 
boot. 


Is it only young laddies? Oh no, there are others 

Who ought to know better than their younger 
brothers. 

But they seem just as thoughtless and never give 


To the work of their neighbors in sowing new 


And so I'd entreat each perverse lad and iass, 

And older ones too, to Please walk on the grass. 

For the paths that you make while the spring 
days are here, 

Will show on our lawns all the rest of the year. 


“SARCASTIC” 
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S I WRITE March Ist there is 

little news of exhibitions, but 

some extremely gratifying news 

in other respects. The sympo- 
sium, the compilation of which Mr. 
Connell has been working on to such 
fine advantage, is near completion and 
I hope that it will be published and 
in your hands before May. There is 
a wild rumor stirring that our Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wister, will be able to at- 
tend the International Iris Confer- 
ences; Mr. Mitchell too may be on the 
spot, surely there is every promise 
that our wishes will be properly pre- 
sented. 

By now you will all have received 
the Membership List, the Treasurer’s 
report, and our appeal for special con- 
tributions. The first of them were 
sent out only last week and today 
came the first response, 2 most gener- 
ous check from Mrs. Taft. I only hope 
that our other members will respond 
as promptly because I must acknowl- 
edge I have splendid material for a 
bulletin for early publication if only 
we can get the money. Previous Bul- 
letins and Check Lists have alsc been 
much in demand so that my hopes in 
this respect are high. By the way I 
hope that all checks will be made pay- 
able either to the American Iris So- 
ciety, or to our Treasurer, Frank H. 
Presby. 

“The Genus Iris” can now be sup- 
plied for $47.50, plus carriage, as a 
new edition has been recently printed. 


EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition at Redlands, Callif., is 
the only one slated for April and you 
may obtain information from S. Stillman 
Berry of that city. 

Boston—June 3 and 4. Awards; Bronze 
Medal and Silver Cup in addition to the 
regular schedule of the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Toronta, Canada—Silver and Bronze 
Medals. Write O. St. G. Freer, Sec’y 
Toronto Hort. Society, 136 Arlington 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Wilmington, Delaware—about May 15. 

There are also plans in the offing for 
Baltimore, Md., and Rockford, [Ill., in 
addition to last year’s list which in- 
cluded Belvidere, Columbus, Nashville, 
Minneapolis, Washington, Kansas City, 
and Louisville. 

The exhibition and Annual Meeting 
— am place in New York, June 2, 3 
and 4. 


IRIS COLORS, THEIR RANGE AND 
DEFINITION 


In view of our plams to publish 
standard descriptions of varieties as 
promptly as our finances permit, a pre- 
liminary explanation of the range of 
Iris colors and the terminology used 
seems well worth while. 

Color is the most apparent factor 
in the identification of a variety and 
yet our common understanding of 
color terms is so unreliable and inade- 
quate that it becomes necessary to re- 


fer to some accepted chart that is read- 
ily available to all. We have adopted 
“Color Standards and Nomenclature” 
by Robert Ridgway as our standard 
and consequently we must use some 
two hundred names, at the least, for 
the accurate description of the colors 
represented in the Iris flower alone. It 
is not to be expected that we can mem- 
orize these names, can even recognize 
the tones, or hues, they represent, in 
fact our interest is not in the minor 
distinctions cf color but rather in the 
broad relationship between colors. We 
wish to know not so much the exact 
shade of an Iris as whether it is light 
or dark, unusual or commonplace, in 
harmony, or in discord, with some 
other color with which we wish to use 
it in combination. 

Such being our need it seems to me 
that a careful explanation of the sys- 
tem and relationship of colors as used 
by Dr. Ridgway and a mere list of the 
terms in similar arrangement will do 
much to make accurate descriptions of 
real practical value. I shall present, 
therefore, a chart of terms of colors 
found in the Iris flower, as used, and 
given in Miss Sturtevant’s latest cata- 
logue. I note that in a recent issue of 
the Bulletin of the Garden Clubs of 
America, a large number of shrubs 
and perennials have been given, their 
colors properly defined. In time it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that this 
information will be generally’ .avail- 
able and it will be a comparatively 
simple matter to plan harmonious color 
schemes for the garden. 


CERTAIN DEFINITIONS ARE IN ORDER 


1. The chart is arranged in seven 
groups (of which we are concerned 
chiefly with only the first three) vary- 
ing from pure colors to Neutral gray. 
The first is brilliant, each successive 
group more dull. 


2. Within each group (given in ver- 
tical columns) are seven intermediate 
tones between white and black in four 
or five different hues, between each 
fundamental color. You will remem- 
ber that there are six primary (or 
fundamental) colors, red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue and violet completing 
the circle back to red again. The term 
“hue” is properly applied to colors 
lying between any contiguous primary 
colors, as for example, a violet hue of 
blue, or as we commonly express it a 
violet-blue. In the chart the headings 
of the columns define the amount of 
violet that is combined with blue, e. g. 
B-V or VB-V, the latter showing a 
predominance of the violet. 

The term “tone” merely expresses 
one step in a color scale (a scale being 
a gradual transition from one tone (or 
hue) to another); a tint is a light 
tone, a shade a dark tone. In the chart 
all terms in a similar horizontal posi- 
tion are of the same tone. 


With these brief but, I fear rather 
complex definitions in mind I wish to 
mention color harmony and the range 
of [ris colors. 

As harmony of color is dependent 

upon the extent to which certain qual- 
ities are held in common, reference to 
the chart quickly reveals the relation- 
ship, if any, between any two hues, 
or tones. Iris Othello with standards 
of Pleroma Violet and falis of Dark 
Anthracene Violet is an example of 
harmony of hue, or again Flavescens 
and Celeste show harmony of tint. We 
should expect that colors of closely re- 
lated hues would be in harmony, ex- 
cept in the case of “Iris pinks” next 
true “Rose-pinks,” our eye rarely dis- 
tinjuishes these minor changes in hue, 
the result is consequently often pleas- 
ing. 
The range of Iris colors is of inter- 
est as reflected in the chart. We find 
the bulk of the terms come between 
viclet and red in many tints and 
shades, but as we approach red the 
tints become more and more unusual 
anil we discover only deep tones in the 
red and red-to-orange hues. On the 
blue side of violet there are few Irises 
of any sort and, as yet, no record of 
any deep toned ones. 

In yellows the range is even more 
restricted, practically only three hues 
are: represented in the lighter tones, 
only with occasional digressions to- 
wards tints of greenish yellow and 
shades of orange, the latter common 
only in the beard or veins. 

Knowing that practically alli our va- 
rieties, amoena, neglecta, squalens, 
etc., are the result of some admixture 
of pallida and variegata blood, it is 
not; surprising to find few pure colors, 
the: mixture so often leads to neutrali- 
zation to a greater or less extent. 
Though actually not strictly compar- 
able to a simple mixture of pigments, 
the hybridization of two flowers, of 
two Irises at least, often results in a 
similar modification of the resultant 
color. The application of color to cer- 
tain parts of the flower, (the chemical 
reaction to the combination of two 
Iris. colors are still matters awaiting 
decision) is infinitely interesting, but 
I even hesitated to enter upon this 
pretty elementary statement of the 
actual appearance of the colors in as 
fax as they may be compared to an 
arbitrary standard. I hope that it will 
prove of some slight assistance to the 
student and I hope also that you will 
keep in mind that the color we actually 
see is greatly affected by changing 
lights, by reflected lights, even by the 
varying luminosity of the surface and 
the texture of the flower substance. 

ll think the following lists are clear, 
the headings to designate the hues, 
the groups ist, 2nd, and 3rd revealing 
successive steps toward the neutral, 
and within each group and hue, a tone 
scale from white to black. 
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| THE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY—Continued 





AN EXPLANATORY LIST OF COLOR TERMS FROM 


“Color Standards and Nomenclature” by Robert Ridgway. (Color terms marked 
with a ? are not to my knowledge found in Irises) 











lst 
Yo-Y 0-YY Yellow YG-Y 
Maize Yellow Baryta Y. Martius Y. Sulphur Y. 
¥. Pinard Y. Picrie Y. Greenish Y¥ 
A i, Empire Y. Pale Lemon Y Li Greenish 7 
Cadmium Y Lemon Chrome Y. Greenish Y. ? 
Aniline Y. Sulphine Y. (Citrine) Pyrite ¥ ou Y. 
2nd 
Cream Color Massicot Y. Napthalene Y Pale Chalcedony Y 
Naples Y. Straw Y. Barium Y. Light Chaleedony 
Mustard Y Ai , & Citron Y 7? y Y. 
Primuline Y. Wax Y. Strontian Y. 7? Bright Chalcedony 7? 
Old Gold Olive Lake ? Y Citrine ? 
-- Sea F Y 
Cartridge Buff Ivory Y. Marguerite Y , ‘oam 
Cream Buff Colonial B. Primrose Y. Chartreuse Y. 7 
Chamois 7? Deep Colonial 7? Reed Y. Citron Green 7 
Honey Y. (Isabella) Olive Ochre Olive Y. Lime Y. ? 





Within this range between red, through orange and yellow we ‘ind Iris tints vari- 


ously termed Purplish Vinaceous, Vinaceous 


Fawn, Vinaceous Buff, Ecru Drab, 


Light Cinnamon Drab, and Olive Buff, all light in tone and all much dulled approach 
ing the neutral gray. Also but in deep tones and bright colors come browns and 
reds, Rufous, Madder Brown, Wood, Garnet, Mikado, and Sorghum Brown as well 


as Ox Blood, Ochre, Morocco, Pompeian and Vandyke Red. 


e ochraceous and 


tawny tints are dulled and all are of such depth of tone that their exact hue is of 


little importance. 


Pallid Soft Bluish Violet and Light Chicory Blue are the closest tones to true 


Biue but are very rare. 





























Ist 
VR-V RR-V 
P Mg Pale Hortense V. Pale Amaparo P. Phlox Pink 
Pale Violet 7 Light Hortense paro Purple Light Phiex Purple 
Light Violet ? Hortense Violet paro Purp! Phiox Purple 
Spectrum V. 7? Amethyst Violet Violet Purple Purple (true) 7? 
Royal Purple ? Hyacinth V. Pansy V. Vv. 
Dark V. Mulberry Purple nga P. Raisin P. 
Blackish V. ? Fluorite P. Prune Purple Blackish P. (Kochii) 
2nd 
Pale Wistaria V Pale Lavender V. Pale Mauve Mauvette 
Light Wistaria Lignt. Lavender Light Mauve Lilac 
Wistaria Vivlet Lavender Violet Mauve =. 
v2 pene ASH v Litho Se Pocania - 
hin’s V. n V. : ; 
a" Anthracene V. Vv. Nigrosin V. 
3rd a " 
Lavender Pale Lobelia V. Light Pinkish 
Deep L. Light Lobelia Hay’s Lilac P Lilac 
Light Hyssop V. —_— e ——_ 2’: : y 
Hyssop Violet Saccardo’s n 's Purple 
Livid Violet Livid Purple Light Perilla P. 
4th—Dull and Vinaceous Lavenders and Lilacs are even more neutralized. 
lst 
V-R RV-R V-RR 
Mallow Pink Pale Amaranth P Rose Pink 
Light Mallow P. Amaranth Pink Deep Pink ? 
Mallow Purple ? Tyrian Pink 7? Rose Color 7? 
Rhodamine P. 7 Tyrian Rose ? Rose Red ? 
Aster P. P. Pomegranate P 
Dahlia P. Pansy P. Bordeaux 
Blackish Red P Violet Carmine Burnt Lake 
2nd Rosolane Pink Pink 
Pale Rose P. Pale Rosolane P. Thulite Pink 7? 
Rose Purple Light Rosolane Purple Spinel Pink ? 
Liseran Purple Rosolane le: Spinel ? 
Dull _ ta P Auricula P. — 
n' > 
Dull Dark P. Dusky Auricula Dark Maroon P. 
~~ ? Pale Rhodonite P. 7? 
Pale P. Pale Persian Lilac x 
Laelia Pink Persian Lilac ? Rhodonite Pink RY 
Tourmaline Pink Daphne Pink 7? Rocelin Purple ”? 
Eupatorium Daphne Red 7? H 
Vinaceous P Vernonia P 
Dark Vinaceous Corinthian P. Neutral Red 7? 
Indian Purple Dark Corinthian Mars Violet 


Other shades are occasionally found in the minor colorings of the Beard, Pollen, 


and very rarel 
the Chart. 
found in the Bearded Iris varieties. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS 


As Secretary I have received the 
following nominations for the coming 
year. Any five members may nomi- 
nate an officer, but the Regional Vice 
Presidents must be nominated by mem- 
bers resident within their district. 


in the venation which we find difficult to compare accurately with 
erwise the list should be considered complete in respect to all colors 


And additions to the following should 
be forwarded PROMPTLY as the bal- 
lot will be included in the May issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER and copy must 
reach the editor by April 10. 


For President—John C. Wister, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


For Vice President—William A. Peter- 
son, Chicago, Ill. 

For Treasurer—Frank H. Presby, 
Montclair, N. J. 

For Secretary—R. 5S. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 

Directors (to serve 3 years)—Bertrand 
H. Farr, and James Boyd (re-nomi- 
nated). Dr. H. A. ‘leason and H. A. 
Norton continue in ofi se until 1923; Mrs. 
E. P. McKinney and Mrs. Horatio Gates 
Lloyd until 1924. 


REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 

Eastern District— 

Central District—Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Northwestern District—T. A. Kenning, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern District—C. P. Connell, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Pacific District—Sydney B. Mitchell, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Canadian District—W. E. Saunders, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Amendment to the Constitution unani- 
mously recommended by the Directors 
January 12, 1922 as the present income 
from Life Membership does not pay the 
annual expenses. That in Article 3, 1, 
“Any active member may become a mem- 
ber for life by the payment to the Treas- 
Taeen $25.00,” be changed to read 


Sturtevant, 





REGISTRATION 


Alhambra (Sturt.) should read (Vilmorin). 
Dream-light, a pallida of lightest pink, Grace 
Sturtevant. 
Evening Glow, G. B. Tuthill. 
i (registered as Alhambra), 


Rajput, previously registered as Rajah, a name 
used by Yeld in 1911. 
R. S. STURTEVANT 


Sec’y 








THE IRIS 





Origin of the Iris 


One of our good friends sends us « 
legend of the Iris., The i 


to the friend who sent it, but we are 
just as pleased to print it as it doubt- 
less will be appreciated by Iris lovers. 


LEGEND OF THE IRIS 


The following legend must be true 
because it so exactly fits in with what 
we know about the beautiful Iris 
flower. On account of the great range 
of colors inherent in the Iris it is eas- 
ily called “The Rainbow Flower.” 

It is said that when God had finished 
the earth and had completed the labor 
of properly distributing its plants and 
animals, he called the Angels together 
to look down and see what a beautiful 
thing it was. They came and stood on 
a rainbow, looking down with admira- 
tion. The first comers were so de- 
lighted that they signaled for more 
and more phalanxes to come and see. 
But finally the rainbow, becoming 
overloaded, sagged, bent, cracked and 
broke into a million fragments. These 
small pieces of the rainbow fell to the 
earth and each one became an Iris. 
From that day to this the Iris has 
quite properly been known as the 
“rainbow flower.” 
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Iris Foliage An Asset 


Lack of attractive foliage during the 
fall and winter months has _ been 
urged against Irises for borders of 
drives and other situations where a 
continued and pleasing effect is essen- 
tial, and until now any argument that 
would successfully combat such criti- 
cism has been lacking. A little obser- 
vation in Iris gardens in California 
at this writing, December 20, will re- 
veal the fact that there are a number 
of excellent varieties that have main- 
tained attractive foliage although sev- 
eral quite sharp frosts have visited us. 

The stylosas are of course, at their 
best at Christmas time, both as re- 
gards foliage and flowers so they need 
not be counted. But such excellent 
varieties for both foliage and bloom 
as Anna Farr, Caterina, Crusader, Cy- 
priana, Bronze Pheasant and Floren- 
tina give us a sort of a thrill, that 
there is room for improvement in 
Irises as all-the-year plants, that we 
have heretofore failed to understand. 

Thrifty green foliage both summer 
and winter must necessarily appeal 
to anyone who undertakes the planting 
of grounds where drives figure prom- 
inently even here in California where 
nature is so lavish with her multitude 
of desirable plants and flowers. 


HorRAcE G. KEESLING 


Irises for Prairie Plantings 


Irises have been found in an aban- 
doned garden on the prairie in Dakota, 
that have stood in the native grass 
and weeds for years, and endured all 
sorts of weather conditions, including 
hot sunshine and hail. These Irises 
hold their own foliage bright and 
cheerfully. When the Iris is in bloom 
it would seem that the wind would 
blow off the delicate petals but they 
hold tenaciously and beautify the gar- 
den. In many places where these 
flowers have been found on the prairie 
they have no protection from wind and 
cold. With a mulch in winter and a 
windbreak in summer they give a fine 
account of themselves anywhere in 
the Dakotas, and there are no finer 
flowers in any climate. 

The hardiness of the Iris for most 
all climates and its adaptability to soil 
conditions make it an exceedingly de- 
sirable flower for general planting. 


Daffodil Days 


The Daffodil is the queen of the gar- 
den in early April. It is eminently a so- 


cial flower. One Daffodil alone looks 
lonely. A lady who wished to buy a few 
for a Daffodil dinner, or something of 


that sort, was asked how many she would 
need. She replied only a few, about as 
many as you can hold in this way, ex- 
tending her arms and touching the tips 
of her fingers. “Will one hundred do?” 
“Oh, dear, no, but poy five hundred 
—unless you can let me have more!” 
That woman not only knew her iness, 
but she understood the Daffodil. You 
cannot overmass them. A single Daf- 
fodil is not peculiarly handsome; in fact 
it lops over its head in a wabbly way, 
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and the closer you get: to it the less satis- 
factory it is. The glory of the flower is 
only discovered when it covers a great 
patch of earth. 

Now you have it as pure gold. Just 
why Nature stepped out of her custom, 
in this one case and gave a brilliant yel- 
low in early spring is not easily explain- 
able. Spring color is blue, shading into 
delicate lilac or possibly pink; into Peach 
blossoms and Apple blossoms and 
Syringas. The blue ray is associated 
with germination; the yellow ray is as- 
sociated with growth, and naturally be- 
longs with summer. But here we have 
the yellowest of yellow flowers—nothing 
more so all through the year, except Dan- 
delions, Buttercups and Goldenrods; and 
you see that all these also come in im- 
mense profusion. The Dandelion covers 
acres; the Buttercup fills pastures; and 
Goldenrods fill all the river bot*oms and 
line all the creeks. Why does Nature 
act so profusely in all these cases? The 
Dandelion is a food—a rare, excellent 
one; and from the Goldenrod the bees 
make honey—lots of it; but the Daffodil 
is poisonous, and the Buttercup is not 
very far from it, with its acrid juice. 
Only the exigencies of the case, however 
—just the necessity of proving a point, 
would have led us to preach on the Daf- 
fodil, and tell of its dangerous qualities. 
Yet there are reasons why some 
things should not be wholesome for food. 
The glory of a bed of Daffodils would be 
very quickly destroyed if cows or hens 

oyed the flavor of the plant. We 
think meanly of poisons; but it is only a 
means that some plants have for self- 
= like thorns. We are trans- 
orming everything on earth into some- 
thing to eat. We are looking, with Bur- 


bank, for the time when “every weed’ 


will be entered in the economic catalogue 
of herbs or foods”; then to be improved 
and exalted, from the simplicity of beau- 
tiful life, to serve in the category of 
esculents. Thank Mother Nature, she is 
not so lacking in the esthetic. She keeps 
a class of plants for beauty alone. 
Beauty is enough. It is the basis of 
truth and of goodness; at least the com- 
panion. Yet we must confess that the 
potato, as well as most of our choice 
vegetables, and some of our fruits, were 
poisonous. 

Nearly everything has a fitness to the 
day of its development. The brown buds 
of the Maples are just breaking into 
leafage, and not a sign is there, any- 
where, of rest. We are on the road to 
a whole new year’s blossom and fruitage. 
That is why this at yellow bank of 
glory seems untimely. The Wind Flower 
is all right; the Spring Beauty is as frag- 
ile as the hour; and the Squirrel Corn 
looks as short lived as it really is. Only 
the Daffodil puts on full dress, taking 
time about it; sits down heavy, cannot 
be hurried, and stays a long while. When 
it is through blossoming it has nothing 
else to do, and that is the last of it for 
a whole year. “Just look this way,” it 
seems to say. “Here is substantiality. 
I despise triviality.” Then it leans over 
and looks down on the Snowdrop and 
Crocus with a patronizing air. It is the 
dowager duchess among flowers. 

The reason why the Daffodil pleases 
more people than any other form of Nar- 
cissus is largely because of its luxuriant 


foliage, its very deliberate, not-in-a-hurry 
atmosphere. ost of our spring flowers 
are only half dressed; some of them, like 


the Squirrel Corn, look like dancing girls 
—just a fringe, an apology of clothing. 
Even the poet’s Narcissus has very few 
leaves, and these stick out at odd angles, 
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or lie flop on the ground. They look like 
clothing half pulled on, while the flower, 
to be enjoyed, must be picked and closely 
examined. Its delicate white veins; ah! 
that is what you are to look at—like a 
baby in a crib—the more naked the bet- 
ter. Some flowers are of this childlike 
sort; but not such the Daffodil. It gets 
its foliage well on, and pulls it up around 
the blossoms. In fine, it is not only 
dressed, but well dressed. We do not 
like the figure, and are trying to get 
away from it; it is unseemly to compare 
green leaves to coats and frocks. But 
what can we do about it? The truth is 
always better than poetry, and the truth 
about this gay flower is that it is rather 
bold and aggressive—queen of the spring. 
It is not in such a hurry to blossom that 
it comes half naked. And now, really you 
will see that it is not the gold, the color 
alone, that has been so pleasing to you 
but it is also the soft, moist and abun- 
dant green leaves that wrap the flowers 
and hold them up. 

Now kindle your bonfires. When the 
Daffodil has blossomed the new year is 
fairly opened. Clean up the lawns, 

ther the sticks, throw in the rubbish 

eaps and sweeten the world of every ac- 
cumulation of ill odors. The smoke rises 
in big rolls and bluffs, and tumbles about 
in the air, as the boys that have kindled 
the flames turn somersets on the ground. 
New sounds everywhere! You hear the 
sugar tappers abroad in the groves. The 
Wood rs also are tapping the or- 
chard. Oh, pshaw! What has philoso- 
phy to do with spring? Take the year 
as it comes! These are Daffodil days! 
Hurrah for a frolic! (The Independent) 


American Horticultural Union 


The article by Hamilton Traub, on 
page 56 of the March issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, under the heading of 
“Proposed International Horticultural 
Union,” has attracted considerable at- 
tention, and Mr. Traub writes that 
several interested amateur horticul- 
turists have suggested that the plan, 
as presented, is rather too comprehen- 
sive to begin with, and that such an 
organization probably cannot well be 
created full-fledged, and further that 
there must be a concrete starting 
point. 

Such an organization, if it is to be 
made a success from the beginning, 
must, of necessity, begin on a moder- 
ate scale and grow up gradually. An 
international federation probably 
should not be attempted for the pres- 
ent. The plan suggested was only in- 
tended as a sketch of the great possi- 
bilities that may be realized at some 
future time. 

The present plan is not a complicated 
one, nor is the scheme as outlined at 
all difficult in carrying out, and the 
seeming complication of the proposed 
organization is more apparent than 
real. Those interested in flowers are 
urged to give earnest consideration to 
this matter, as its successful workin 
out means much to horticulture, an 
floriculture especially will be greatly 
benefited. 

Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
may expect to hear further from Mr. 
Traub in this connection within the 
near future. 

MADISON COOPER 
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When 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


A large number of the best peren- 
nials and biennials can be made to 
flower first season from seed if sown 
early in the hotbed. By sowing such 
things as Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Cheiran- 
thus, Gaillardias, Geum Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, Lychnis, Bakers Sunbeam, Pop- 
pies, Pentstemon, Phlox decusata, Py- 
rethrum, Violas, and Tritomas, they 
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Perennials are Annuals 


BY T. SHEWARD 


on the north side (B), as a protection 
from cold winds. 

Sow the seed three days after the 
hotbed is made up, and transplant the 
seedlings early into boxes (I), just far 
enough apart for them to grow for a 
few weeks before setting outside when 
the leaves are touching, (A), a few 
weeks later into shelters, to harden 
off before setting outside in Nursery 


Aquilegias: Mrs. Scott Elliot’s strain. 

le Lupins. 

Delphiniums: Belladonna; Cliveden 
Beauty; Dusky Monarch; King of Del- 
phiniums; Lizzie; Rev. Lascelles; The 
Alake; Piying Foz. 

Sweet William: Carmine Beauty; Scar- 
let Beauty; Pink Beauty. 

Geum: Mrs. Bradshaw. 

Tritoma: Stark’s Perpetual. 

Penstemon. 
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can be flowered the first season from 
seed, and they will continue to improve 
each season as they grow older. It is 
a great advantage to start all kinds of 
hardy flowers under glass early in the 
season, as some kinds do not germinate 
well outside later on. Also the seed- 
lings get an early start before the dry 
weather arrives. 

A hotbed could be made from an old 
window sash if there are no frames 
around in which to start the seeds. 
Just a rough box with the window 
resting on top, and manure piled 
around the sides (D), would do. In- 
side, place a foot of warm manure, and 
put 6 inches of rich soil on top in 
which to sow the seed. It is best to 
locate the hotbed with a fence behind 


rows, (H). (C), shows a Delphinium 
seedling at the stage of first trans- 
planting and (F), the size it will be in 
May if sown early. (G), is an Aquile- 
gia seedling, and (E), a Sweet Wil- 
liam, ready for planting in the nur- 
sery row in May after getting an early 
start; also crude transplanting tool. 

I think the most interesting part of 
gardening is the raising of seedlings, 
when you know that the seeds are from 
the very best strains and every seed 
is worth saving. So when buying the 
seed get the best varieties only, and 
you will have something worth look- 
ing forward to when they flower. 

Here are a few suggestions in named 
varieties of perennials worth grow- 


ing: 











Hartwegia. 

Foxglove: Lutz Hybrid. 

Dianthus: Miss Gladys Cranfield. 

It is a good plan to get some of the 
European catalogues when looking for 
choice strains of hardy flowers. One 
of the best I know is Thompson and 
Morgan, IpsWich, England. 


It may be of interest to FLOWER 
GROWER readers to know that we have 
subscribers in every state in the Union 
and have had for some time. The cir- 
culation of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
about in proportion to population, 
with, of course, New York State the 
leader. We have never made any spe- 
cial subscription drives in any i- 
cular territory, hence our circulation 
is thoroughly well distributed. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Questions on Propagating 
and Growing Gladioli 


To THe Eprror :— 
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are likely to the second or third 
year, this causes a mixture. It is, there- 
fore, better to rotate Gladioli every 

year; and every third year is better. If Gla- 


after year, without objection, but it must be 
noted. that ground must be pretty thoroughly 
enriched to grow satisfactory crops in this 
way as Gladioli and most any flower crop 
is quite exhausting to the soil. 

In ilizing Gladioli, nothing will make 
up for a lack of plenty of humus. I refer to 
chemical fertilizing elements. Humus, in 
the form of decaying vegetation, consisting 
of stable manures, or a compost of leaves, 
weeds, Gladiolus tops, etc., is absolutely 
necessary in most soils to maintain continued 
fertility ; but especially so in light, sandy 
soil. MADISON COOPER 





How Do People File Clippings? 


To THe Eprror:— 


Will someone suggest a practical way of filing 
clippings or ing « flower record? One hears 
and reads information but can’t remem- 
ber it, and the articles are lost in the pages of 


6 magazine. 
Members of the Garden Club of Norfolk, Va. 


Answer:—The best way to file clip- 
pings is not to clip, but to keep a complete 
file of THE FLOWER GROWER and secure 
the index at the end of the year, and 
then all the information is quickly avail- 
able. While it is not claimed that THE 
FLOWER GROWER contains all the useful 
fioral information that is printed, it does 
contain a vast amount and it should not 
be destroyed, but should be retained for 
reference by means of the index. It is 
our aim that THE FLOWER GROWER in the 
future shall contain at least a review or 
resume of the important and helpful 
articles on floriculture which appear in 
all the publications of the world. 

If one must clip, and file clippings, it 
may be done in several different ways. 
The old-fashioned way is a scrap book, 
but, of course, where the clipping is 
printed on both sides, it is ha dg 4 
eal to paste into a scrap book. e Edi- 
tor’s method is to use a vertical letter 
file with different folders for the names 
of different subjects. The clippings are 
thus filed loose and ready for quick use. 
Will anyone offer further suggestions on 
this subject? It is an important one. 

MADISON COOPER 





Comparative Value of 
Very Large Gladiolus Bulbs 


To Tue Eprror:— 


Will you please tell me if it is true that very 
large bulbs are not as good for bloom- 
i as smaller ones, and also if one should not 

OR Gr ene tee See eS 

Answer—Generally speaking it is a 
fact that very large Gladiolus bulbs are 
not as desirable as smaller young ones 
either for blooming or for propagation. 

Young bulbs are sometimes disbudded 
and it is well to cut the flowers as soon 
as they open anyway. If the bud is cut 
without foliage the maximum growth of 
corm is assured. 


To Kill a Tree 
To THE Eprror :— 


Will you be so kind as to inform me the best 
way to kill a tree without cutting it down? I have 
bored a hole in the trunk and I think come qpemuical 
is : . W. M. 

Answer :—The best way to kill a tree is to 
“girdle” it. Simply chop a notch two or 
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three inches wide around the. tree, and not 
only through the bark but through the sap, 
perhaps an inch or two into the wood. But 
why kill a tree without cutting it down? A 
dead after a few years, becomes a 
menace, is liable to blow down when you 
perhaps least expect it, and perhaps injure 
persons or property. 


The Call of the Seed Catalogue 


Last night cold rain, heavy with sleet, 
rattled against the window, but the first 
taste of spring was inside. The seed cat- 
alogues had come, three of them. 

here was much talk of humus and 
lime and of the best commercial fertili- 
zers. The early peas, the beans, and the 
spinach and carrots were ciscussed, the 
robdingnagian beets—even the masto- 
donic mangel-wurzels were considered. 

Pity the man who can’t get a thrill out 
of a seed catalogue and who has never 
known the keen joy of growing some- 
thing besides a mustache. No flowers 
bloom so brightly as those we nurse up 
through the magic process from seed to 
flower. No peas ever taste so sweet, no 
tomatoes are ever so red as the ones we 
grow. 

Even if our gardening experience gets 
no further than that of the engineer who 
says: “Every day last summer I put two 
hours’ hard work into that garden—and 
every night I took out seven hours of 
sound sleep,” we shall have guined some- 
thing. 

Can’t you grow something this spring 
—even if your garden is only a window 
box? (Editorial in Collier’s) 


A subscriber wants to know how to in- 
duce a Rubber Plant to branch. She 
says that it grows straight up in the air, 
and grows so fast that it is almost out 
of bounds; that it nearly reaches the 
ceiling; and that she would like to induce 
it to put some of its growth into branches 
instead of height. She also wants to 
know how to “slip” this plant so as to 
root another from it. 

Our experience with a Rubber Plant is 
that it is almost of a vine nature, and 
can be treated as such; but it is so long 
since we have had experience with this 
particular plant that we hope that some 
of our subscribers will tell us how it 
should be handled and method of propa- 
gation. 





Wholesale Dahlia 
Growers Association 











Many new members have been added 
to our list since the first of the year 
and many more have expressed their 
intention of joining soon. Some im- 
portant work is being undertaken, an 
insignia is being prepared for use on 
the stationery of members, stocks of 
rare or scarce varieties of Dahlias are 
being located for the benefit of those 
members who may be in need of them. 
A list of surplus stocks in the hands of 
members is also being prepared and 
the Secretary will be glad to advise 
prospective purchasers where large 
stocks for nursery or counter trade 
may be obtained, at proper prices. 

Our next business meeting will be 
held in July, at which a large attend- 
ance is expected. 

N. A. HALLAUER, 
Secretary 
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American Gladiolus Society 











Interest in the next Annual Exhi- 
bition, to be held in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan on August 16 and 17, is growing. 

committees have been named 
and are taking up their respective 
lines of work. The Premium Commit- 
tee reports very satisfactory accom- 
plishments. The Publicity Committee 
is informing the public 
age 8 newspaper articles, concern- 
ing the character and scope of the 
Exhibition. 

The Club of Little Gardens, which 
in cooperation with the City Chamber 
of Commerce will foster the Exhibi- 
tion, will give a $50 cup or trophy as 
its contribution to the premium list. 

Other plans now in process of for- 
mation wil] add some very fine prizes 
to the list. 

C. R. HINKLE, Pres. 


The Lament of the Table Fern 
By Mrs. R..W. LEADER 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


I am a table Fern. 

At the florist’s where I was born, 
there were hundreds of other baby 
Ferns. We had plenty of fresh air 
and sunshine and a drink whenever 
we needed it. I grew and grew and 


got, so pretty, that one day a lady came’ 
an 


ado me. 

She told me she loved Ferns and I 
was very happy. 

She put me on a table in the dining 
room and there was only one window 
in the room, and that had heavy hang- 
ings that prevented me from getting 
sufficient light. 

And I was so hot at times I nearly 
fainted. 

And as I never learned to talk I 
could not ask for a drink. 

But even though I could have talked 
I was too dry to utter a sound. 

But I heard her husband say that 
he gets very dry too. 

Sometimes the lady that adopted me, 
pours hot water into the jardiniere in 
which I stand, and it scalds my feet. 
My Ag are too tender to stand hot 
wa 


Then she just leaves the water there 
and I have to stand in it and my feet 
are wet for days, and Ferns can’t 
stand wet, cold feet. It gives them 
pneumonia. 

One day she gave me a dose of cas- 
tor oil. Dear me, it was awful! I do 
hope she leaves the rest for other 
babies, although doctors say any kind 
of babies are better without it. They 
should never use it in Fern families 


anyway. 

She put a piece of beefsteak in the 
pot beside me one day. I heard her 
tell a caller it was good for Ferns. But 
I never knew a Fern that liked beef- 


And now she thinks I must have 
rms. 
I do hope she doesn’t give me an- 


other dose of castor oil. 
I am sure if she would look at the 
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beefsteak she would find it had the 
worms in of me. 

I believe I have the jaundice, I am 
so yellow. % 

I feel so sick. 

I heard her say today she does love 
Ferns. 

I wish she would love someone else 
for a while. Too much of that kind 
of love is hard on Ferns. 

She showed me to another caller to- 
day. She said she never could under- 
stand why some people had no luck 
with Ferns. 

I wanted to smile, but I felt too 


weak. 

And then I heard her say I was dy- 
ing. Dear me, its hard to die so 
young, but I, too, feel the end is near. 

I haven’t had a drink for days. She 
might let me die easier. 

Before I get too weak I want to 
say that Fern families are not hard 
to raise if you know our needs. 

We don’t like to be put away from 
all light. 

We enjoy a rather quiet time in the 
winter. We get drowsy then and need 
a nap sometimes, so don’t use fertili- 
zers on us when we are sleepy. It 
gives us nerves so we cannot rest. 

We need plenty of fresh air and we 
want a drink only when we are thirsty. 
My, what a howl other babies would 
make if they had water poured down 
them when they aren’t thirsty. 

I feel too weak to say anything 
more, but even these few suggestions 
if carried out will lower the death rate 
of my dear sisters. 


Success with Sweet Peas 
[Continued from page 86] 
four inches up to the top of the box 
for the young plants to get their start. 

A thorough watering is then given, 
and from five to six are sown 
in each compartment. The seeds are 
placed about 11% ins. deep in the sand. 
A dibbler is used, (a lead pencil an- 
swers well), and one seed is drepped 
in each hole made in the sand. After 
putting in the seeds sufficient water- 
ing is given to wash the sand down 
and cover the seeds evenly. 

A piece (or pieces) of glass is put 
over the box which helps to conserve 
the moisture and practically makes a 
small indoor cold frame. No further 
watering will be necessary until the 
plants come through which is usually 
ten to eleven days. After the plants 
come up a little ventilation is given 
and when they have got as high as the 
glass, it is removed. 

The box is placed either in a cool 
greenhouse or in a sunny window of 
the house. 

Seed is sown from the 5th to the 
10th of March and the vines start to 
bloom around the third week in June. 
Where the season is earlier the sow- 
ing can be done earlier. 

When the plants have formed their 
third leaf the top is pinched off and 
new shoots form in the axil of each of 
the lower ones. This makes each plant 
a sturdy one and helps the root 
growth. 
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About the third week in April the 
plants are reset in the rows where 
they are to bloom. The front of the 
box is removed and the contents of 
each compartment is set out in a clump 
without disturbing any more than nec- 
essary, putting the bottom of the ball 
of earth with the plants in the ground 
to a depth of about eight or nine 
inches. When the front row is re- 
moved from the box, the metal strip 
is removed so the next row of clumps 
can be taken out and so on. 

The clumps, when reset or planted 
out, are placed eighteen to twenty 
inches apart in the rows. 

A frame, with a cheese cloth cover- 
ing, is placed over (or around) the 
rows. The cover is kept off during 
clear days and put on in the evening 
to keep out excessive frosts. During 
cloudy days and if snow occurs, the 
cover is kept on, but ventilation is al- 
ways given—otherwise the plants 
would be weak. If they get slightly 
touched with frost no damage is done. 
This frame, which is portable and used 
one season after another, is removed 
in three or four weeks after the trans- 
planting. 

This method of sowing the seed and 
handling the plants has been followed 
for a number of years with good re- 
sults—vines eight to ten feet high, 
good long stems (twelve to twenty 
inches) with plenty of fours, and a 
blooming period carried well through 
the summer. 

Single pots—both paper and earthen 
—were used before making use of the 
boxes described, but there is a decided 
advantage in favor of the box, as the 
pots are too likely to become dry and 
require too much attention. Germina- 
tion is far better and evener with the 
boxes. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 
Elm Gladiolus Farm, W. S. Harris, Prop., Mans- 
field, Mass. Catalogue and price list of Gladioli. 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland, Sunnybrook Farm 
Iris Garden, Eatontown, N. J. Catalogue and 
price list of Irises. 








M. V. Landmann, Forsgate Farms, Cranbury, 
N. J. Catalogue of Gladioli, Dahlias, Irises, 
Peonies, ete. 16 pages and cover. 





John Scheepers, Inc., 522 Fifth Ave., New York. 
N.Y. 1922 catalogue “Beauty from Bulbs.” 64 
pages and cover. Profusely illustrated. Dahlias 
given special prominence, but Gladioli, Lilies, etc., 
are well represented. 





White Floral Company, 1407 Albina Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. 1922 catalogue of Dahlias, Gladioli, 
ete. 26 pages and cover. Illustrated. 


The demand for copies of THE 
FLOWER GROWER for many different 
purposes and from many different 
sources has been so great since Janu- 
ary 1 that the supply is practically ex- 
hausted. Those having extra copies 
of the January and February issues 
will not only confer a favor on us if 
they will send them to this office, but 
they will have their subscriptions ex- 
tended for two months. 

Please see that the copies sent are 
in good, clean and perfect condition. 
Otherwise they are of no use to us. 


MADISON CooPER, Publisher 
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Pruning and Training Grapes 
Geneva Bulletin No. 464 describes the 
merits of — —— os — and 
training Grapes in New Yor 
The most popular method is said to be 
the single stem Kniffen method, whereby 
a single branch is trained to serve as the 
trunk of the vine with two canes devel- 
oped at the lower wire and two at the 
upper wire and tied one to the right and 
one to the left of the trunk along each 
wire. The method is described in detail 
in the bulletin, where it is stated that the 
system may be fully established by the 
pa of the fourth season, and that sub- 
sequent pruning consists in cutting away 
all canes but the four mentioned above, 
leaving sufficient spurs at each level to 
supply fruiting canes for the following 
. The amount of fruiting may also 
at = limited to the capacity of the 
vine by regulating the len of the four 


canes. 

Studies made by the Station in Chau- 
tauqua County have led to the conclusion 
that there is not much choice between 
pe Men winter pruning and spring pruning 

= toned os far as the effect o Fa ge 
on the yield, wood growth, or maturity 
the fruit is concerned. It is gene out, 
however, that by delaying ot fruiting 
until spring a better pn few of 
canes can be made than when pruning is 
done before severe temperatures set in. 


Old Horticultural 
Magazines Wanted 
The Editor is desireus of securing 
copies of the old floricultural, and other 
horticultural magazines treating on flow- 
ers, which have passed out of existence. 
These may be either bound or unbound. 
Premium prices cannot be paid for same 
as they are not wanted for collection 
purposes, but mostly for the purpose of 
extracting any of the exceptionally o 
old material from same for use in E 
FLOWER GROWER. The following are sug- 
gested: 
eS ee published by John Lewis Childs, 


Floral Par! 
Vick’s 5 published by James Vick, 


Success With Flowers, published by the Dingee 
& Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 

American Gardening, published by A. T. De- 
LaMare Printing & Publishing Co. New York, 


N.Y. 

The American Garden, published by E. H. 
Libby, Greenfield, 

Popular Gardening, oeited eel Gar- 


dening Publishing Co. Buffal 
The American Horticulturist, Detroit, Mich. 
Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener, Rochester, 


N.Y. 

The Garden Review, Windsor, N.Y 

The Floral World, Highland Park, ‘Chicago, I. 

The Ohio Horticulturist, Warren, Ohio. 

Rural Life, Marshallville, Ohio. 
Horticultural Monthly, “Milwaukee, Wis. 

Any other publications of similar 
character would also prove useful, ard 
would be glad to hear from those havi ing 
bound volumes or copies which they 
would dis of at reasonable rates. 
Address, MapIsoN Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 











winner 
Seatti-. enh. dau: Reek Mice tn Ge. 
marvelous value within the reach a 
every one, 75¢ per tuber. 
DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 
VINELAND, N. J. 











Ghe Flower Grower 


“Flowers—I love them. I shall never 
forget seeing them growing over my son’s 
grave in France, hiding all the ugly 
things that had been done there.” — 
HARRY LAUDER 


Gladiolus Facts at Low Cost 


In looking over files of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER recently, we found a 
surplus of certain numbers which will surely 
be new and interesting and give much useful 
information to many Gladiolus growers who 
were not readers of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER. As these odd or broken issues 
are of no value to us, and we want to put 
them where they will do the most good, we 
make the following offers to subscribers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER: 


For 30c. we will send postpaid eight 
issues, no two alike. 


For 50c. we will send postpaid eighteen 
issues, no two alike. 


For .80c. we will send postpaid thirty 
issues, no two alike. 
Gladiolus enthusiasts, who secure these 
us issues, will find very much in 
the way of facts and information at nominal 
cost. Please understand that these extra 
issues we are offering are not consecutive 
numbers, but are only odds and ends of those 
numbers of which we have a surplus. 


MApIsoNn Coopsr, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 





Kemp’s Wonderful Wonder Glads 


PINK WONDER - WHITE WONDER 





Incomparable Large and Pure 
Special offer of one bulb of each for $2.75. 
All sizes and cormels. Send for Catalogue. 


B. and A. NORLEY 
64 Bradfield Ave. Roslindale, Mass. 








Finest Maven of Merit — 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








“WILMORE’S GLADIOLUS MANUAL” 


A series of articles, under the above title, 
ran thro twenty issues of the first four 
volumes THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
¢ growers are missing some extra good 
information if they have not the four bound 
volumes of the above publication. 
We have in stock sev complete sets and 
which we are selling at =a old e of $2.00 
ad volume, postage pr a Boo for the 
‘our volumes. 
MADISON COOER, Publisher, 


Calcium, N. Y. 
























12, all different, labeled, my per=Onal selec- 
tion, several classes and colors, $2, $5, or $10 
the doz.—retail value about double. 

6 ossetios, \ —— geese, or 5 12 UY! 
Cactus, tive, Po ow 
Single, $1. Mixed, unlabeled, 12 for zi. Hybrid 
Dahlia Reed. #1 pict. Any six $1 offers $5, 


at aan of the Dahlia” FREE upon request. 
ALT. F. CLARK, “ The Dahliast”’ Netcong, N.J. 
ee 
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John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 


East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 























Seed of the charming West Coast native Irises 
should be sown now. Yellow, 

blue, etc. Will do well except w the 
climate is very 25 cts. per pkt. 6 


kts —all different—for $1.00. 
DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta, Calif. 














THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 


PEONIES, Paeonias, Pineys 


I have some first rate Peonies but don’t know their 
names. To make room for hi o aeeat new sorts, I 

made last fall a ot of s will 
ou one each ly Rose Pink, “Double White, Late 
ink, Flesh : Mil four for $1.00. These are good 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
- Iowa 

















= 


ones. 
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Elm Gladiolus Farm 
Fern Kyle (Kunderd) and Marie 
Kunderd bulblets, also other va- 
rieties of bulbs and bulblets. Price 
list on request. 

Ww. S. HARRIS - Mansfield, Mass. 








J. E. FARNSWORTH 


Gladiolus Grower 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Retail Catalogue and Trade List on 
Application 











MUST BE SOLD 










and 
, rare or 





tecta, ¢ and beaad 


= 
E. H. PERSHING, —_ Manager 
MECHANICSBURG OHIO 


ZA 

WIZARD 
PULVERIZED 

HEEP MANURE 


Wonderful natural fertilizer for 1 NN or 
essional growers—unequaled for la 
lowers, vegetables, ee 
tively steriliced—no weeds or chemicals—safe 
and dependable. 

Insist on Wizard at your oy or genuine 
house gad you will be sur p= 
— anure, or 

et. 


The Pulverized monte Company 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 
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Select America Bulbs 
14 in. and up $18, 1} to 14, $14 per M. 
phe (Mrs. Jas. ve) 14 and up 
$25; 14 to 14, $20 per M.; 250 of either 
kind at 1000 rate, 10 per cent for cash ; 100 
rate 20 per cent higher. Wholesale list. 
E. E. STEWART, Brooklyn, Mich. 


| Get this New Catalog ! 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladiolus 
4 Box F, New Lebanon, .— 





Hebron Heights Gardeas Gladioli 


Last Call Planting Saks and Bulbiets. 


habodindere ‘tio s3.b0 $2.00 $1'00 $4.00 

eace and Panama... 10.00 7.00 4.00 20 7, 
Schwaben and Pearl 10,00 7.00 4.00 2.00 10,00 
icteaiditeenemmiaante 8.00 600 400 150 800 


Price List of Many Varieties on Request. 
FRANK FRENIER, Hebronville, Mass. 








GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 


1077 Mt. Hope St. 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


Offers planting stock of the Choicest Commercial 
a ae ‘a anaes coming 

















W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 

















7 

7 

. Hardy Chr th 

Dependable, tested, all worth while varieties. 

: HH. W. GROSCENER 1 
| Napoleon, - Ohio 
; ciieeiend ren tein 
- 


Peonies and hardy Chrysanthemums. 














WALLACE’S IRISES 
Send | for per troctawe, _ tetas and tye Gor 
” which conta of all the 
famous Foster. Bliss Bliss, Hort 











ot Se eee 
New Spring Price List Ready. 
HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS 
Hudson, Ohio 














One each—Phloxes—F raulein Von Lassburg, 


white; Mad. P. 
pg J a 
vender-purple with large white eye. 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, 0. 

















— Gypsophila Paniculata Fl. Pl. — 


Toe pepe Sette, Behe n Rpeath, from sclact 


pt RG > 
a. ond Getinet Mind cf late 
yellow disk. 50 cts em 50, ~ ees 


Hybridizer and G: Cty tee 
rower 
Rosedale 

Camden, N. J. 





SUNNYSIDE GARDENS . 


33% OFF i “rnything on ons st of 


Glads—Norton, Helen Frant-lin, Lilywhite, Titanic 
and many others—Everything post paid. Ask for 
price list. 

A.C. CARPENTER 
HUTCHINSON - 


Glads and Poultry 


Ge well together. Raise papiaiie tod, ant inctice- 
"Our BUFF tie AE ORPINGLONS: 

| BLACK LEGHORNS 
are the BESTE EGGS and 


and STOCK REASON- 
IAT: 


One $50 trio left.—Eggs $5, $10 
0, ss, $15, $25 and $50 trios.—Eggs 
ies er 16 ios at $7.50, is 7 and $15.—Eggs 

ings SS and $7 aoe Bacon pe 
i piety 
Bulblets tw, Stock of newer varieties. 


MINN. 





Fairfield .- . ° 


— IGROW — 


Grade Peonies 


Cuter cesty ond aveld Gu 
—--- 
Send for 


- “L 
GUMM, Peony Specialist 


vanaian. rhea 











“ GLADACRES ” FLOWER FARM 
If want Glads to bloom till snow flies, when they 
money, our No. 6 Sentinels 
deliver eae $10.00 M., 500 
eee $3.00, C, $1.50. 
2 Ki 


germinete quickly $10.00 per 100 gre glum 
on TE CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P.O., N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


eae. Louise, i. = Tt ek Op. he 


os S r4 
PloGrders over $1 oo i 
er Early. 


No mare Saar for sale this Spring. 


A. J. 


417 Forest St., 7 St. Paul, Minn. 


Surplus Dahlia Tu- 
FOR S bers from a private 
collection of over 
varieties, mostly novelties. One 
hh all different _ all labeled, my 
selection, $4.50 postpaid. Also a small 
lot from which the labels have be- 
come detached per doz. $1.50 postpaid. 


_|__BOx 419, BELLPORT, LL | 


TUBEROSE 


Mexican Single Everblooming 


Pure white, graceful, deliciously fragrant. When the 
first flower stem has ‘finished y——- others follow 
in aoe succession. Has no diseases, is attacked by 

insects, and revels in the eat and drouth of sum- 
mer. x. For summer and fll bloom out-doors and cacy 


ox pom sreeR tor 7. Se yee ey 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Me. 


| 
Special for April 
ie te Te 








No. 1 
$1.60 
2.00 


AMERICA 
IDA VAN 








10 Choice $1.00 
Hardy Perennial Plants 
pap yey poet = Ny be 

you 10 choice 
sate Ee ereaeeae “aren nae 
Roseside Gardens - Warwick, Pa. 
Tuberoses  P2UBIE PEARL 
FREE BLOOMING 


$3.50 100. Extra Larce 
LARGE BLOOMERS So77.2ro $6.00 per 100. 25 
at 100 RATE. 
PLANTING STOCK $2e4,piume, sets $2.50 pes 
Sets $5.00 per 1000. 250 ot i000 vate. 
THOMAS BELL Morrisville, Pa. 








MYRTLE 


An opportunity for every grower to 
have a supply of this choice variety at 
the right price. 

Per 1,000 Per 100 
00____.$5.00 














GLADIOLUS 


stock for this season is sold out. We wish to 
thank our customers for their patronage and 
their letters of appreciation. 
Our plantings for next season which are now | 
in the ground include such varieties as Norton, | 
Tiplady, Myrtle, Byron Smith, Pythia, Robert | 
Kunderd, Rose Glory, Mary Pickford and other 
choice leading sorts. 

Early planting, long season and scientific irri- 
gation enable us to furnish large, plump, well- | 
ripened bulbs before frost. We solicit cor- 
respondence regarding your wants for next year. 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 

Monterey, California 























James Boyd 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


Peonies and Irises 


Haverford, - - 


John C. Wister 


Penn. 






















IRIS 


ee 
Send for catalogue 


WILLIAMSON & COOK 
Bluffton - - 



















Retail Catalog or Wholesale 
Price List on Request. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 








Roanoke rn 
Above All Kunderd Varieties 
base Psa. PROG Ne Ne Ge 
America, per OB No i, STS, No.3, $1.50, Now 
Pendleton per 100, No. i, $5.06, No. 2, $4.50, Mths 
25 at 100 rate. All prepaid at above prices. 
Trade list to growers. Retail catalog of over 90 varieties. 
J. C. GROSSMAN 
Wolcottville - - - Indiana 





IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 


my own. 
Farm Iris Garden 
Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 











Ghe Flower Grower 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, No. 6 $5, No. 5 $8 per 100. Cormels 
$8.50 per 1000. 
Evelyn Sistas, No. 6 $2.00, No. 5 $3.00 per 100. 


Maen, No. 6 $1.00, No. 5$1.50 per 100. Cormels 


Independence, No, 3 $2.00, No 4. $1.00 q 
ection, No. 6 $1.00 per 100. ee. $1.50 


a 
P Prince of Wales, Cormels $2.00 per 1000. 
Ralph J. Rooney, 1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Ore. 


KANSAS CITY 
PEONY GARDENS 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Standard and Rare 
Peonies and Irises. 
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Apply “F &I" to your grass 
now if you desire 

A GREEN VELVETY LAWN 
nextsummer. “F &1" is an 
ideal fertilizer containing ~ 
secticidal value. Write for 
Descriptive booklet and Sample. 


$3.00 Per 100 ibs. Rae yA 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS CO.. Dept. M LANCASTER, PA. | 











GLADIOLI IRISES 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


12 varieties choice Gladioli worth $1.25 for $1.00 
10 varieties choice Irises worth $4 40 for $3.50 
A request will bring our instructive catalogue 
FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 
1815-26th Ave. No., Dept. F, Minneapolis, Mina, 








clus) 
Bulbs 1% i iP, PL ha $30 per M. 
We EE ie bh nccieemeen beet 
25000 extra bulbs 
J. R. 
Nashua, N. H. 
























eo. of ls of India HY 

ilywhite 100 
other varieties 

C.L. & R. L. PIERCE, W. Medway, then. | 














still have some A-1 bulbs of 
131 varieties of A. E. Kunderd’s 
choice Giadioli; also A. E. Kun- 
derd’s Glory Mixture (1922) grown by 
E. J. KUNDERD & SON 
Bana 
Send for 1922 price list. 


See Jan. and Feb. issues of FLower GROWER. 








IRISES 


Lowest wholesale pay prices will be gostet, | by tie the 
doz. and per 1 following 

Dr. Bern: ee Albert Victor, ‘Admiral’ Toso, 
Celeste, ection, and Pallida. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill. 














MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 


Northern 
America— tnd soir i i330 eM 


ae 10 "300 ’ 

: ee aS to! 2 

pa ae MD Gots 
6th 40 2.50 


Bulblets 50c. qt. Ray ty 
| me lle age hey oy! ye 00; $20.00 per M. 
ist $4.50 per 100; 2nd size, $3.00 


per 100. 
Prince of tN ano $4.00 per 100; 3rd 


$3. 
Ist size. 30c. Oe, seach $3.50. doz. Le . 
com. nt Crimson Glow, Mrs. Dr. 








Plant Perennials and Shrubs 


this month and have a succession of 
bloom for the whole season. Send for list. 


MRS. WM. CRAWFORD 
1602 Ind. Ave. La Porte, Ind. 














awberries, plants of the following va- 
e, Duluw th, Peerless, Ideal, Onward. 





rite oo prices—No Catalogue. 
If You Want 


The Finest DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalague 
Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 


Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 








The Lewis Peonies 
Originated by the late John M. Lewis. Headed 
by the beautiful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 


Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 

















Sharon Gladiolus Gardens 


GROWERS OF 


Choice Gladioli 


SHARON > Massachusetts 














Illustrates wonderful “Di 
colors. It’s more than a catalog—it’s the lifetime 


ee Roses” in natural 


experience of the ing Rose 
in America. A peneiee work on rose and flower 
calure for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, b bulbs and eopdaend tells how to 
1850 houses. 











Fey inem 70 Green! ’ 
DINGEE & CONARDCO., Bex 466, West Grove, Pa. 
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MR. GLAD GROWER : THE LAWS OF HYBRIDIZING. 
You ne ge ware wrong on Le . Discovered by Richard Diener. 
Couronne. a on this , ; 
highly colored, early Gia Glad., one of aqumtae'| ~ RS pny A ~ yt 
. the best, but little known. = Ly Any form and cise of Sowers, 
AJ Color, Ivory-white, lower don of Geos town in tho ettenal eithe 
shading to be yellow way. They are the first workable laws ever 
a bk discovered in plant and animal-breeding. _In- 
" and stippled brilliant cluded is an explanation of What Plant Life 
pa LS iagara, i 4 Flora, $8 A. Tip. let, i _ rapidly. What Plant Sports - and a seams 
lady, . $3.00. Brim- . information. A of sixteen 
' stone, 6.00. Prince of Wales, $200.’ ‘Dr. Norton, ay aga elegantly printed and illustrated. Price. #00. 
j Half quant It price. Geo. J. RICHARD DIENER 
Le Marechal Fach, $800 per =. $1.00 per 100. New Hyde Park, L. L.,'N. Y. . Kentfield, Cal. 
. PAUL GREENWOOD 2 SON ‘ 7 ‘ 
—_ Vusten, 5. ¥. a LLES AHLIAS ? . 
7 Apgar ye morgen na gy Sarre A ” 1922 Sa Ready Something Different 
e 
Datos im limited quantities. . 
, One each of B. I. Smith. Gold, Purple Glory, Mona (No Dahlia Over $1.00) METZNER’S 
x Crawford, value $6.50, $5.00. “” Bolles Dahlia Brochures (Jllustrated) GLADIOLUS ROSE ASH 
One each of Azalea, La Favorite. Copperemith. Isa, Witten by an American Grower for American ama- (A blending of old rose and ashes of roses.) 
l. $6.50, $5.00. - = -_ _ teurs and professionals, for American conditions A Wompenrn. Novetty, both by reason of 
Send for d ote. of climate, soils and markets. Beautifully illuetrated. its beautiful color and general formation. 
— lescriptiv Remit for a returnablecopy. No. 3, Propagation of IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
“ mp pales Ber (oe aerators reams | | «STS ngeemysaicer. Many commends 
> one 
The Gladiolus For Profit clump. No. 4, Cultivation of the Deblia: With - Pa XV 
Second edition, 20 18,000 words, illustrated,  Dahlias, cultivation is more important than all else gem of the first water.” 
ch. Scaches the Gladiohas bestezes tromy ACE: * combined. These two are double numbers, price Its intrinsic value justifies a much higher 
L. Price $1.00 per copy postpaid. 50 cents each. No.6, Fertilizers and Large Blooms : price than we ask but we want every lover of 
Y. — Book—The Tells what kinds and how much fertilizer per acre, the Gladiolus to enjoy its beauty. 
; Jad in Balbe, Flowers and Dollars sient thant, Fed, orfoot; and how to grow gigantic Prize Win- Price, large corms, $1.00 each or $10.00 
ris. ning Exhibition Blooms, for home, or for Shows. No. dozen. Planting size (average % in.) 
a RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 8, actin and Storage of Dehliae: Takes the per dozen. 
E 2 a iwidiew a 
Walled Lake Mich. — = <9 amas — Pod =. pap ~ "Our catalog re af a oad s rare ao variation, all 
_ . oo - [or 
' crop of tubers. Three others now on press. 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY Thirty-five cents each. Ask for prospectus. Metzner Floral Company 
WHILE THEY LAST Charlton Burgess Bolles Mountain View, California 
25 Primulinu Primulinus Hybrid Glz Gladioli $1.00— $1.00— R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvinia a —< 





a third corms. 
‘The dainty, graceful Tuberose, with deli Ye 

= pt — Eg r WH WANT Ir 

Both for $1.75 Parcel Post. Anywhere 
> in the United States. 

for the best Philadelphia cut flower 
trade and we have a small surplus, in excess 

our requirements. 
Your money —— i if stock is exhausted 


when order is 
SUNSET “GARDENS 
Box 131 ; Pitman, N. J. 

















Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Austin in Their Experimental Gardens, 














| Ree eS | sn 
: regular working cloth Dd. A trey eet on just at Bs go good on other flowers and vegetables as it 
we have rn. tim BOOK, and this Mrs. Aun mand tip the Skipger Supems cn per bet the Skinner System to at. Soren 
year it § is better than ever. Everything worth — on a Guains Oat = rayne =e in the Skinner System takes chance on 
growing will be found offered within its pages, Now the line own ® in the By vy: is one of our i wil help Siac width 
together with cultural- information written by specials made “y> >? onto. the garden hose— of garden 
The EIGHTY- FOURTH edition of DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK contains 224 pages, eight The Skinner Irrigation Co. 





a It offers ~ best —_ w. 
and Flower Seeds; Lawn Grass and Agricul- t St. 
tural Seeds ; Garden Requisites ; Plants of all 205 —_ 
kinds, including the newest Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, etc. 
A c ’ : 

onto meaiied Sree if _— mention 

HENRY A. DREER 
- 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* color plates, besides numerous photograp 


SKINNER 
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Conrod Gladiolus Farm ALICE TIPLADY. No.1 200 No.2. $1.80 A. B. deGROAT 
Growers of Choice Gladioli MAD. MOUNET TSULLY-No. 1, 3.00 one ; and BATH, N.Y. 
tidak Mate Rothier Gpchem of Bet Special price on Le'Marechal Foch. GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 
gation. Write for prices. HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 

EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. Pataskala, Ohio RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 

The American Botanist $1.00 SPECIALS Postpaid 








JOLIET, ILL. 

For the Student, Gardener and Nature 
Scientific but not technical ; popular but not fanci- 
ful ; literary but not New ideas and 
helpful attractively printed—$1.50 a 
year; 25 cents. 


A. 23 Large-fiow Giadioli in mixture. 
B. 18 Exhibition G li, no two alike. 
. 30 Selected Primulinus Hybrids. 
All three of the above “ specials” for $2.50. 
Retail list of named varieties on request. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
71 South St, Wrentham, Mass. 




















PEONIES 


Divisions my Speciaity. 


W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 




















CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


aca, | | PEONIES 


“4 AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Peonies--Iris peng - 


WAUSAU, WIS. 























NEW CATALOG 
nies, Phlox and other flowers. It is Free. 
































DAHLIA BARGAINS, | | Caifornia Dahlas 


The average amateur gardener growing send Postpaid any of these magnificent 











Tomatoes expects a peck of fruit per plant. collections for the price named: Our aa” Py or snheper Catalogue 
mote, sil good tomatoce lange, well colored 8 different good Dahlias, labelled _$1.00 nformation 
anes she bass danee ever. 12 ™ fine = = 5 = 
en ne winning 12 “  Iatestnovelties“ - 5: Pe 
pes rea Gauss toe nd ge ag aot King of Commerce, Princess Mary, The Choicest Exhibition Varieties 
Im © ©287 to use; no dirt, stain or smell. There Yellow King, Hochsai, Yellow Giant, 





EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP., {i $6.70, for $5.00. 


i ADVANCE DAHLIA GARDENS 
Demme | Msc MeAPeroot | | Boxe compton, caus 


California Gladioli COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


Creations of the The Cooper Brine System 


Original basins 
Metzner Floral Company ee ee eaAnaeee COOPFR COMPANY ™ " 


Price 7S per 100; $3.50 per 1,000, Postpaid. i Queen Mary and Royal Purple, value 















































rand Prize awarded us P. P. I. E. 1915. We offer prepaid with tim: Refrigerating Engin: d 
limit of April 30th two choice assortments as follows: ™ * 132 Court St. Architects wee Calcium, N.Y. 
ROSE ASH SET MARIPOSA SET 
Variety Color Value Variety General Value 
Antioch ~~~ Lt Sakmon---.* 90 | Seminole --Cherry Scarlet.” 23 
Yosemite. -Rufied Pink. “50 | Magnolia.-“-Lemon-white—- 25 IRIS GEO. N. SMITH 
Polar Stat. White 100 | TinTop Purple 3 Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
Set of 6 large bulbs for $3.00 Set of Glare bulbs for $0 PEONIES 
Both combined for $4.00. Planti i erage in.) for 
$2.50 both sets. a oom er 6 Large stock of 
Meizer Floral Company, Mountain View, California | } PHLQX | Mme. Chereau and Queen of May 
5 - 
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Special Introductory 
a: ~~ 


In order to further introduce my wonderful new strains of Gladioli I have decided 
to make the following unusual offer so that everyone who has requested my catalog, or 
may never have grown Gladioli before, may secure a beautiful collection of these new 
varieties for only a fraction of their real value. 

Perhaps you have friends who would also appreciate one of these collections and you 
can afford them no greater pleasure than to make them a present of these beautiful 
flowers, or tell them of this extraordinary offer so they can send their orders with you. I 
will greatly appreciate it, if, when you order, you will send me their names, as this offer 
is intended principally to advertise and popularize the Gladiolus. So many people do not 
realize the great improvements which I have made in these beautiful flowers in recent 
years, and this will afford them a fine opportunity. 


For Only $1.00 I Will Send You Prepaid One of These 
“SURPRISE COLLECTIONS” 


Each collection will contain 10 beautiful varieties, no two alike, but not 
labeled, as under names each collection would cost at least $3.00, or more. 
Over 100 of my fine catalog kinds will be used in making up these collec- 
tions, so that the collections may vary somewhat, and not be alike; but I 
cannot make yp Ferad special lots or assure certain varieties in this offer. I 
am so certain that you will be more than pleased when you see these beau- 
tiful flowers that I will gladly refund any money you may send me if you 
are not well pleased when you have seen these bulbs in bloom. These bulbs 
will produce their beautiful flowers for years to come if properly cared for, 
and will, in fact, greatly increase from year to year. 

Remember that for only $1.00 you will get at least $3.00 worth of bulbs, and prepaid 
to any address in the United States or Canada, but please send me at least one or two ad- 
dresses when you order of people whom you think might wish to grow Gladioli, so that I 
can send them my beautiful catalog for next year, or now if they do not already have a 
copy. Send only the names of persons you know have not had my catalog. 

I will make no special offer at reduced prices this year, other than the above. 

Wishing you the coming summer the most beautiful garden you have ever grown. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. U. S. A. 


[The man who gave the world The Ruffled Gladiolus, 
and many others of the most beautiful kinds] 


Testimonial from a Prominent Japanese Grower 
MOMAYAMA, Japan, Feb. 10, 1922 


“ The bulbs you supplied me last year were really wonderful, especially those of Ruffled 
varieties arousing sensations in this district. I have imported hundreds of other kinds, 
both from your country and England, but yours far exceed all others.” 

{Signed} | Yuzo NAKAMURA 














NOTE —I would especially recommend the following varieties as very desirable: E. J. Shaylor, Rose Glory, 
Yellow Glory, White Glory, Purple Glory, and Mary Pickford—A. E. KUNDERD. 
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For Salle ix: ees. sciuts co 
sisting of America, Francis King, 
Primulinus Hybrid Seedlings and many other good varieties, 
clean young stock. Price $8.00 per thousand. 
America, 1} in. up, $14.00 F. King, 1} in. up, $15.00 
Special Price on Rouge Torch, Herada, Gretchen Zang, Pres. Taft. 


A. J. THOMPSON 
Box 97, Bloomington, - - - Indiana 
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The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring- 
have nothing whatever to do with this Ad.— but 
The Flowers that Bloom in the Summer 
and F and give you a steady procession of pleasure— 
are very much in our line. You know the answer, 
GLADIOLI! Baa | 
Our March Flower Grower Offer is still Please t 
tad AMERICAN BEAUTY bet you don't want them, stil, maybe you 
do; however, ha claw. 
for BIO ne We Giant Maw Kent. Ma Marke Orange 
Ese eee : 
Our Price List is Free. 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 
Box 139, Independence, lowa 


x Ghe Flower Grower April, 1922 
BENGAL TIGER GLADIOLI OF MERIT 
A great Glad, barbaric in its splendor, Oriental ain | ye ap, deacete 
va eee eee — 4 oe cers and flower. Season With Prolific Habits 
about with “Peace.” You surely want “ in your 
Only a few this year, $2.00 each, three for $5.00. Margaret— 
DR. GEO. B. PRATT Carmine with white blotch 
326 Alder Street PORTLAND, OREGON a... at tints, 3 for.......§ 
Giant flower with orchid 
colorings, 3 for............- 2.75 
30,000 Mixed Glads from 1} Pontiac— 


spike than King, 3 el 2.75 
Europe— 

pS ee -80 
Goiden Measure— 

Finest yellow, Each_....._. 2.00 
Desdemone— 


Ashy, 3 beech, 
very 

double-row flowers, 3 } se 80 
Florence— 

by tall spike, bright lilac, im 
Thbees Marshal Haig— 

Light salmon-pink, red 

blotched, ruffled, 3 for__._.. 1.25 


Vaughan White, (1922)-- 











Earlier, than E 
and as profiic as America, on 
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Write for our complete list of Gladiolus of Standard and novelty 
kinds. It contains more varieties than most American catalogs. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
615 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
43 Barclay St. - NEW YORK 














MANY OF YOU 


have seen or read about Gladiolus Maime. We have 
sold a large part of our stock to the Good & Reese Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, and another part to the United Bulb Co., 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

We have a few large bulbs left and will give you a 
chance to get this wonderful pure white Hybrid at a very 
low cost. 








We Offer the Following Collection : 
ERIS No. 1. bulbs (pure white) 
0 ee No. 1 bulbs (delicate blue) 
Ip No. 2 bulbs (pure white) 
|! eae ee No. 1 bulbs (clear yellow) 
100 General Joffre_._....__-- No. 1 bulbs (beautiful scarlet) 
100 Le Marechal Foch___---- No. 4 bulbs (pink) 
The above collection for $20.00 


One-half of the collection for $11.00 
One-third of the collection for $7.50 





One trial bulb of Evos, Radium, and Wolverine free of 
charge with each collection. 


P. VOS & SON 
P. O. Box 555, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(The Home of “True” Gladioli) 








BIG BARGAIN 
BEST QUALITY STOCK 


1—-1% 4%—1 Bulblets 
IN iin ip ponnirh cunicien $ 750 $ 6.00 $.25 
6.00 25 




















READING GARDENS 


Dahlias, Gladioli, Iris 
and Phlox 


My catalogue explains a most novel growing and selling 
plan, yours for a postcard. 

Pin a one or two dollar bill to this ad, checking flowers 
desired and if you don’t get your money’s worth, I will 


refund. 


J. RENE THONET 
50 South Main Street Reading, Mass. 
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Special Offers for April 
PB eee 1 to 1% in. for $1. 2000 for 50¢ 
Doz. 40 Willie Wigman -..............._. 1.00—20 
.80 ee nis 7 00-20 “ 650c 
- 1.25 34 Faust _....._- 0 a Aon lt “ 100—17 “ 50c 
3.00 36 Yeliow Primulinus ____________- “ * “ 100—18 “ 650c 
-00 goat Ch “ “ 100—16 “ 50c 
50 30 Empress of I Ucteintemnan, ta: - o “ 100—15 “ 50c 
et ll = _ 1.00—15 “ 50¢ 
50 et ertensmntonmesea » “ 1.00—13 “ 50c 
a 40 Mrs. Francis King _-___________- 1%in.&up “ 1.00—20 “ 50c 
60 36 Augusta - S - “ 100—18 “ 50c 
00 30 Halley 1.00—15 “ 50e 
1.50 1.00—15 “ 650c 
Many of the finest Kunderd varieties in sate quantities such as Peach ; <a . : 4 
Rose, Crinkles, A. B. Kundeid, B. L. Smith, etc. Commercial varieties 1.00—12 “ 60¢ 
per 100 varying sizes priced on application. 1.00—12 “ 60¢ 
P 1.00—12 “ 50e 
- 1.00—-11 “ 60¢ 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vermont L001 < See 
1.00—10 “ 50¢ 
1.00—10 “ 50c 
1.00—10 “ 50c 
1.00—10 “ 5@c 
. 1.00— 8 “ 60¢ 
$1.00 Bargains | Bulbs Wanted se 8 = ite 
1.00— 8 “ 50c 
(One inch and up) We need 25 bulbs of each of the 7” te 
a ot eae 1 00 || newer varieties that we do notnow 100— 6 “ 50c 
20 Christine M. Kelway ---- $1 00 |} have for an extensive trial plot. y=re- 
20 Crystal White_.......... $1 00 We do not want any old bulbs. y Te - 
16 Goliath ---- $1 0 . ; ——-é-. = 
20 1 00 Kindly quote price on young 100— 4“ 650e 
14 1 00 || planting stock % to % in. st. 
= : 4 We have surplus stock of many 1.00— ; “ oo 
14 1 00 || Varieties in various sizes to ex- i 100— 4“ SOc 
+ e change if you wish to do so. 2 Early Snowflake ---------------- 100-1.“ S0e 
- Will send wholesale il li 
50 PE oe — Charges prepaid in zones 1-2-3 and 4. Six cents per 
dozen extra in zones 5-6-7 and 8. 10% off onall orders 
12 $1 bargains, $10; 6 $1 bargains, $5. These offers are good onl 
until surplus retail stock at Independence is sold. Postpaid ‘including amounting to $10.00 or more. 
4th zone. Add Ic. per bulb over 4th zone. 
2. o ene ae H. M. Barrett & Son 
Wholesale Retail Hightsto - 

Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, lowa wn, New Jersey 
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Pink Wonder-Kemp’s Prize Winning- White Wonder 
Early Snowflake-GLADIOLI--Albania gy 


ANY readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, have written me the past few weeks, something 
like this: I have read your advertisements from month to month for the past year, 
and have become greatly interested in your wonderful Gladioli, so much so, I want 

to order; But the question alwaysarises in my mind: What kind of a deal will you give me 
if I send you an order? Here is an extract from a letter I received from a grower in Con- 
necticut a few days ago. 

na uiine soatived in ine contition, and 20 nice stock as I have ever 
vous, Itis surely a great ~ -narhy ng A with a Man Lag Sa | 

it, or tries to, anyway. [ have been buncoed so often. that I 
really fecl disappointed now, to get a square deal. You will hear 
from me again in a few days.” 
Here is another from an old, and well known grower 
in Ohio: 

“I received the package of bulblets this morning, and I want to 
say to you : That I have never opened any order with greater satis- 
faction than thie one; And I have been buying for a great many 
years. I want to thank you for the generous way you have treated 


=a) 


I have many such letters on file, that I have received from satisfied 
customers from all parts of the country. And it certainly is a great 
satisfaction to receive such kindly praise of my efforts to give my 
patrons a square deal. 

I every word I have written for my advertisements that 
have appeared in THE FLOWER GROWER, in reference to the hi 

wality of Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Albania and y 

mowflake; And of their great value as Commercial and Garden 
— And you will believe it, too, when you have tried them 
oul 

These wonderful varieties should be in every collection of fine 
Gladioli. They are unquestionably the finest varieties of their re- 
qeuive colors in commerce today, and the best and most profitable 

UY obtainable at the price. 

Last Call for Bulblets. I shall finish oe owing De Bulblets not later 
than April 10th, therefore no orders Bulblets after 
that date. My catalogue is free for the ao een i for it. 


J. A. MEMP, Gladiolus Specialist 


Breeder and Grower 
Pink Wonder Little Silver, - - - New Jersey White Wonder 
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| Ye Olde Fashioned Hardy Garden Plants 


Why not have a hardy, permanent border giving you flowers from 
April until November? — . 
_  |Wemake you a SPECIAL OFFER. A border 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, 
—= strong, field grown clumps of the Lest varieties and blending 
coiors. Regular price $15.00. Our Special Price if ordered as a unit, 
—- prepaid, providing cash accompanies the order, $12.00. 

ladioli, Bedding plants, Shrubs, etc., illustrated in our Catalog 

free on request. stock is grown in our own Nurseries. 


CLINTON NURSERIES, Hardy Plant Specialists, CLINTON, CONN. 





] 








SPECIAL-YOU PAY THE FREIGHT 





400 
400 2 50 
i 2 00 
Halley, ¥2 in. and under, $7.00 per 1000, prepaid 





One fine blooming bulb of 38 varieties of Kunderd’s best 
Primulinus Hybrids (value $13.95) for $10.00, prepaid, or 
omitting 8 of them—30 varieties (value $7.70) for $6.50, pre- 
paid. Send for circular describing them. 


Just 400 Anna Eberius left. Big fine ones. 30c. each. 


JOHN I. COLEGROVE 
SHEFFIELD, PA. 











e The best bet as an in- 
Gladiolus Le Mar echal Foc vestment—no other 
variety of recent introduction has such a promising 
future. Guaranteed true to name. Bulblets per 1000, 
$8; per 5000, $37.50; per 10000 $70. 

Write for retail catalog of chvice Gladioli and Dahiias. 
T. H. HUGHES, 78 Brownell St., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











Kunderd’ 
Ret ix My. Catalogue | Named Prims. 


I have been so fortunate as to obtain a number of Mr. Kunderd’s Primulinus 
Gladioli, listed at from 25c. to 35c., at a price which will enable me to sell 
them at a uniform price of 15c. each, postpaid. Or one each of the twelve 
varieties for $1.50. 

I haven’t many, and when these are sold, I may not be able to get more at 
the price. So order early. The names are Albia, Anamosa, Dexter, Golden 
Gate, Linton, Tupelo, Regulus, Spica, Roanoke, Sedan, Canopus, Salmon 
Beauty. Seven of these are listed 25c., three at 20c. and two at 35c. I will 
add Alice Tiplady for 15c. extra. 





T aki in m arden, I offer FIVE Peonies in 
Peonies five different good ome. iberal divisions, made in the fall, 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


I would like to buy Gladiolus ANNA EBERIUS in dif- 
Wanted ferent sizes and buiblets. 








Mention the FLOWER GROWER and ask for my Catalogue if you haven't it 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
Box F, Independence, - ~ 
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The Pocket Nature Library 
is a series of four delightful 
volumes. They will help you 
to identify, classify and know 
intimately your bird friends— 
the wild flowers—butter- 
flies and trees. Each vol- 
ume is illustrated 
in many colors. 
Every subject is 
shown as you will 
actually find it, and 
besides the natural 
color pictures, 

ere is also an 


Open your eyes to the 


osteaepemeditaniinemenen 
——~ ||SentJOn;, Approval 


Pay the low price only when you are pleased. 


The Flower Grower 
Calcium, N. Y. 





















Send no money—merely the attached coupon. Mail the coupon today before 
we are cy ee to withdraw the offer. Remember you are not asked to keep ( 
the books if they don’t suit you. Send them back if they are not satisfactory. ( 


DO YOU KNOW 


How the pin oak gets its name? What wild flower has two distinct 
types of blossoms in one season? The name of our most beautiful bird ? 


The Pocket Garden Library. 
Four volumes uniform with 
the Nature books, containing 
complete, authoritative text on 
more than 800 very pretty old- 
fashioned garden flowers which 
you will always find in 
the gardens about your 
home. More than 
800 full-colored 
illustrations—the 
family history of 
every plant, 
cultural di- 
rections, 
etc, pre 
pared and 
verified by 
experts. 


8 Volumes—Flexible Bindings—1,843 Pages—1,400 Pictures in Full Color 


will bene Dest tke spain mun bce faa apne ies - an ab — Lore. a. time spent in cating this —— 
you -being that one who spen: me in the great outdoors possesses—, and there is no subject in 
all the world that will do more to broaden your outlook on life than Nature Study. Try it and see. 


COUPON : 

Please send me prepaid, for 5 days free examination 
) POCKET NATURE LIBRARY 
) POCKET GARDEN LIBRARY 


: for which I agree to pay $12.00, or $6.00 per set, if satisfac- 
| tory. Otherwise I will return them. 

(If ae do not desire the two sets, kindly check the one you 
| wan 





Calcium, N.Y. 
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= | | Attention—— ALEXANDER’S SEEDLINGS 


. Jap an ese Iris THREE NEW DAHLIAS 


), 











My tips extends over a iod of more than twenty-five 
years aol I can safely claim to know a g Seedling when I see it 


Poor Seedlings are plentiful enough and always have been, but good 


- Have just received from Japan, Sun ef thogs will compare faverabhy with the best of the loner offerings. re 





gardless of price. 


seed of choice Japanese Ins of President Harding, This ts the facet of my new Poony-Aowered 


a " seedings, so good 4 tyes ~1 Sones a a nyene — -~ 
it growing in our fields spoke admiringly of it amed expressly for 

which I will sell some at $1.00 and with permission of President Warren G. Harding. Six plants of 
it are to be + on the 7 House Grounds = zeer. y.. flowers 
are exceptionally large, and each peta! curves gracefully, adding to its 

Be per 0Z. $4.00 per 5 0ZzS. It looks beauty. In color it isa pale golden yellow, blending to sulphur yellow 
1s at the tips. The flowers are well formed, with from five to six rows 


of petals, and show that beautiful golden center, so characteristic of 
ne. the Peony-flowered type. I can highly recommend this new creation, as 


- it was one of the very best, and produces its gigantic blossoms in great 
abundance. “President Harding” was one of the earliest to blossom 


- Have you already some of my and flowered continuously throughout the season. $5.00 each. 


Noir Alvarez, Decorative. A gigantic, velvety ox-blood red, with fine 


i Choice Gladiolus Primulinus ? stems, strong, upright habit of growth and a very profuse bloomer. 


The flowers grow 8 inches in diameter and are rather loosely built for 






































in They are prize winners at every a always full. An extra fine dark colored 
show. Just the time to order | | ®heetanst aati siete i 
- now. I am sure you will like variety and Tends Beep ode, al inary Stl 
them. Look in your catalogue. Send for my Catalog. 
2 J. K. ALEXANDER 
ni Chautauqua Flowerfields Largest Dablia Grower in the World 
Be P x N Y 1-10 Central Street, 
mus Point, N. ¥. East Bridgewater, - Mass. 
i ; 
. | 
L 
. . . . . . 
We still have a limited amount of this remarkable variety in 


planting sizes only. 
No. 3, $25.00; No. 4, $20.00; No. 5, $15.00 per 100 


Hf GOLDEN MEASURE, 
, the King of the Yellows, at per dozen: 


No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $20.00; No. 3, $18.00 ; No. 4, $15.00 ; 
' No. 5, $12.00 ; No. 6, $9.00. Bulblets $12.50 per 100. 
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sa A card will bring our retail catalogue which is quite complete. 


+ M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, Sturgis, Mich. 
































PLANT PERENNIALS 


Somewhere this spring to beautify your lot, or your garden, or 
your lawn. 

Plant Perennials to make your place more interesting, 
to have flowers in bloom from spring to fall, to have cut-flowers for 


the dinner table and the living room. 
it Pr 1t To. Plant Perennials because they give. maximum results 


for minimum labor, and will add more interest and beauty to your 
neighborhood. 

Bux 339 I specialize with these interesting creations of nature, and 

will send a copy of Brunt’s Garden Guide, as long as they 


ion nt Cle Mie! last, to all who ask for it. It describes some of the most desirable 
ut arene tr perennials. To acquaint you with them I will send to any address, 
12 different varieties for $2.25 prepaid. 

FRANKLIN BRUNT 


Headquarters for Varieties Such as: BOX M Orchadotte eo Nurseries — Co., PA. 
LE MARECHAL FOCH, 
GOLDEN MEASURE, 
MAINE, CATHARINA, 
MR. MARK, MURIEL, 
FLORA, MAJESTIC, 
WHITE GIANT, 


AND MANY OTHER MERITORIOUS KINDS 














Take your chance to en- 
rich your collection with 


The Best New Gladioliz 
Look up our ad in | 


the January issue 


Send for new price list please. 
J. HEEMSKERK 


(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. van Deursen 
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A New Gladiolus_| | Pallas Mets Very Popular 
Some Splendid Values in the following : 
50 Blooming size Gladioli 
Special Prices 20 Extra choice many kinds 
i pe es 
on Rose Ash 20 (6 or more kinds) perennials, bloom this year__ 
Rose Ash (ashes of 50 Exhibition Aster Plants 
roses) is a new color in 5 Salvia } 
Gladioli and a wonder- 5 Verbena ( 
fully vigorous grower. 10 Snapdragon 
A bed of these - tall 30 Giant flowering Pansies 
stately spikes, filled with 
large pastel blooms, will All the above (over 200 items) 
create a sensation.in any ~All prepaid up to and includin > Bye zone. For 
garden. points beyond and Canada, add 10.% to your order. 


wen P. L. WARD, Piaismz, Hillsdale, Mich. 


A limited number of 
choice bulbs are being 


Bored at the following 100 9 Bulbs at Gladiolus- Bulbs, Bulblets 


1%-inch bulbs, $1 each or $10 a dozen. k 
l-inch bulbs, 75c each or $8 a dozen. LAST CALL 
3{-inch bulbs, $6 a dozen or $10 for 2 dozen. 
%-inch bulbs, $5 a dozen or $10 for 3 dozen. 
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Size Bulblets 
%-% in. 1000 
$15 00 
18 00 
15 00 $1 00 
1100 50c 
1000 40c 
600 40c 
40c 
50c 


om mote SNtee 
RaRssssees 


Size 
1%-1% in. 


) 
_ 
ms 
= 
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Send in your order immediately 


Carl Salbach, Grower 


6084 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, California 1-1% in. 12 00 


PEONIES Pink (unnamed) assorted varieties. All Double. 3 to 5 eyes. 
In lots of *, $1.25. 50 and up, 10c. each. For named varieties send for Retail 
References: Farmers and Merchants Bank and Bank of Italy, Price List. F. O. B. Minneapolis. All stock offered subject to prior sale. 


Oakiand, California E. A. FARMER of Farmer Nursery 
Linden Hill Sta., Route 2 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


sess 


$35 
35 
40 
30 
20 


RASSSSssss: 


125 


oe 
NeEww 


6 
2 
2 
2 


a 


50c 














